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THE LINDENS. 


BY ALICE WATTS M’VEY. 


could be caught through the many-paned win- 
dows. But the great door had never unclosed 
since the gaunt shadow of woe had trailed its 
black robes across the polished marble threshold. 

They called it ‘The Lindens,” though why | 
never knew, for never a linden-tree threw its 
graceful shadow across it. It lay, in sunshine 
or in storm, year after year, a hushed lifeless 
thing, from which no ripple of laughter or burst 
of childish glee was ever heard. The old stones 
grew grayer and grayer; lichens covered the 
walls; and rank weeds and matted grasses 
smothered the abandoned flowers and untrodden 
pathways. 

There was a dark tale, still repeated in 
whispers, “of a time, years ago, when a dusk- 
eyed girl made it ring all day long with glad 
laughter. She was winsome, sweet, and fair, it 
was said: the idol of fond parents: the toast of 
society for miles around. But they told how, 
one wild wintry morning, she had gone out from 
the old house, never to return again; how, after 
that, the old house was shut up, and the sad- 
faced parents went away for years. At last, the 
tale went, they came back, two broken and bur- 
dened old people, sad and humbled and still. 

There were rooms at the back of the house 
into which the sun never shone, rooms that were 
now close-barred, even from the light of day; 
and into this little lonely corner they two crept 
away, growing further and further from the 

; curious world, that would fain have known their 
T was an old gabled and timbered house, ; sorrowful story ; cared for only by an old serv- 
set behind a solid wall, with great stone ; ant, close of mouth and uncommunicative as 
balls surmounting the posts of the gateway } they. At length the meddlesome world grew 
which led up to the front door. It would ; weary of conjecture, and consigned them to the 

have been picturesque, were it not for the } oblivion they coveted. 
air of desolation which-hung like a pall over its; As a child, when I was out hunting for wild 
vine-covered walls and silent surroundings. ‘ flowers, I used to go slowly uv and down the 

Yet there was something human, now and} road before it, marveling, as children will, if 
then; in the appearance of this shadowed house. } there ever had been a bright breakfast-room. a 
It was when occasional glimpses of lamp-light } sunny kitchen, or a cool. sweet "i 
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**Won’t you come in, my dear?’’ she said. 
‘* You remind me of a little girl I once had.” 
There was a sweet, pitiful smile on her face, 
as she spoke, that kindled it into absolute 
beauty. The white hand was reached out lov- 
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looking up at the high, quaint gables, wondering ; ingly, to draw me to her side. It was in this way 
what wonderful things were stored away in its }I first came to enter the rooms I had so often 
musty garrets; wondering, too, with a sort of | dreamed about. They were all so beautiful! 
childish pity for the lonely lives of those who } Whatever the desolation without, there was none 


lived there, how and where the two faded old } within. 


Carpets, whose soft velvety thickness 


people kept their vigils over the past; and if the ‘ gave back no sound to the heaviest tread, were 
scent of the roses ever awakened memories of ; there; warm, bright draperies, easy, inviting 
the scarlet-lipped girl who had left its sheltering ; chairs, cozy little sofas; pictures, rare and beau- 
eaves for the perils of the broad, bright world ; tiful; brackets, laden with costly books and 


beyond. 

One morning, | made bold to go up to the 
gate, which I saw open for the first time in my 
memory. I was gazing covetously at the great 
masses of nodding red roses within and scarlet 
trumpet-flowers, weaving wild bright fancies, and 
wishing, oh, so much, to enter the forbidden 
grounds, when I was surprised by a sweet tremu- 
lous voice, for all the world like the notes of a 
wind-harp, calling me from the doorway. Start- 
ing, I looked up to see a slender white hand, 
scarcely larger than my own, pushing open the 
door, while a sweet, withered face, in a setting of 
snowy hair—it might have been a ghost, so pale 
and colorless it was—gazed forth. I stood still, 
paralyzed with fright, until the call was repeated, 
and then I knew it was the face of the poor 
sorrowing mother whose idol had deserted her. 
There was a pleading pathos in the low-voiced 
bidding that checked my fears and forced me 
to goin. But I entered much as I would have 
entered a tomb, in awe and silence. Yet, in 
spite of this, the look of. patient pain in the 
gentle, faded eyes won me to her side. 


It was the romance of my childhood. } 





works of art; and flowers—flowers everywhere! 
The whole house abounded in surprises. 

When I had told her my name, and had kissed 
the soft, pensive lips at parting, it was with 
a promise that 1 would soon come again. She 
held me in her arms a little moment, and I saw 
tears on her cheeks. She could not speak to 
me, as she filled my hands with beautiful flowers, 
and I wondered vaguely why she had kissed me 
and cried. Was she really glad I had come w 
her? And then the little gateway closed, and 
my feet flew adown the dusty roadway to my 
own home in the heart of the village. 

Home to my mamma—to the loving eyes that 
I knew would be watching for the little girl so 
unaccountably long away, so impatient to tell 
her of my wonderful visit. 

“Mamma,” I cried, bursting in upon her 
quiet, ‘‘I have been to fairyland.” 
‘Indeed ?"’ she said, smiling. 

did you find it?” 

«¢T have been to The Lindens, mamma—actually 
inside the great old house,’’ I said, solemnly. 

“«My child,” she said, reprovingly, pointing 


“And where 
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to my apronful of flowers, ‘you surely did not ; her quiet love filling my apron with flowers and 


go inside the grounds to gather these?’ my heart with happiness. Sometimes, we roamed 
And then, throwing my arms about her neck, ; through the old house, but not often—for the 
| told her all, and she asked in amazement: dear old lady grew weary of the long stairways, 
Were you really in the house with the dear; and the rooms were dark and dusty—so we 
old lady ?” lingered longest in the lovely little south room, 


«Yes, mamma; and I must go back to her. where she told me marvelous tales of other lands 
often She has no little girl to love her, and ° and other lives. 
she is so lonely.” So it went on for years. When the winters 

Very well, dear,’’ said my gentle mother. | came and out-of-doors all was frost ana blight, 

And so, thenceforth, it became a regular 
thing for me to visit my beautiful old friend, 
who never sent mé home unless laden with a 
treasury of rare flowers and fruit. 

Life went on thus all through the summer 
months. Every morning found me running 
lightly up the grass-grown pathway, and I 
fancy the old face grew brighter for my coming. 
| know she always smiled sweetly and kissed 
me, just as mamma did; and, every day, we 
wandered through the old garden, shut in with 
a wall of green leaves from the dusty highway, 
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that the lovely rooms grew lovelier still, especially {a few days after, with tears in the dear, faded 
irl so the old paneled parlor. Warm and bright and § eyes, she said perhaps he might find a aaughter 
> tell cheerful it always was there, and the removal } like me, who would be to her what I was to my 
of a great stand of rare plants opened up a broad own mother. 
| her shining fireplace and a glowing grate. ; And so it proved. For, when the early spring 
At last, one day, when I was nearly seventeen, came, there came also.a change in the usual quiet 
where as she sat before the fire and I stood at the side { of the old house. Shutters were opened, and the 
of her chair, she spoke to me of the stately } sunshine flooded rooms long given over to gloom 
tually gentleman whose picture, large as life, hung over} and decay. Strange people bustled about the 
ly. the fireplace, and told me he had gone away— premises ; the ring of the hammer and the buzz of 
inting 


on a mission of love, she said, to someone; and, the saw broke the slumber of years, and every- 
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where sturdy workmen were seen repairing. } 


Inside and out, the toil went on; the old trees : 
were trimmed, the rioting vines trained and trel- 
lised, the neglected garden pruned and weeded | 
and beautified; and, under the many strong deft : 
hands, the old place grew to be a fairyland ; 
indeed ; and when, with wondering eyes, I had } 
said: ‘‘And where is the fairy queen, grandma?” | 
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dreamily into the fire. On the other side of the 


fireplace sat the stately old gentleman who had 
gone on the errand, snowy-haired and handsome, 
and happier-looking than I had ever seen him 
before; while on his shoulder rested a little dusky 
head, that of a girl about a year younger than 
myself. So silently happy were they that they 
had not noticed my entrance, and I slipped 


she kissed me with a sweet happy little laugh softly away, running home, and there | hid my 
and said: ‘“ Wait and see, darling; some day ; face in mamma’s lap, weeping bitterly ; and at 
soon grandma will tell you all about it.’’ : last, through broken sobs, telling her of the 

And at last it was all finished; a fairyland, } others who had taken my place, as I feared, in 


truly, and the old, gloomy rooms were bright with } 
sunshine that mocked the shadows. 


the heart of the dear lonely grandma. 
Mamma was weeping, too, but not for sorrow. 


s 
One morning in early May, I ran up the old } ‘Dear child,” she said, ‘now the sweet old 


gray walk and tapped lightly at the door. It} 
did not open, so I lifted the latch myself and } 
entered, as I often did when grandma did not, 


lady will never be lonely any more, but she will 
love you just the same—just the same.” 


But I could not understand. I was secretly 


hear my knock. And there, sitting in a great } jealous. So I did not go back again that day, 
‘nor until a messenger came to summon my 
mamma and myself to share in the new joy. 
Even then, I longed to stay away; but a low, 
sweet voice, tremulous with tears, greeted me 
the moment I entered. 

“« My darling, I have missed you so!” said the 


easychair before the open grate, was my beauti- } 
ful old friend. On a hassock at her feet sat a: 
handsome lad, a year or two older than myself, 
holding her hand in his, stroking it fondly and 
smiling tenderly up into the pleasant face, while 
close by her knelt a dark-haired woman, gazing } 
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dear grandmother, and she caught me in her; arms. And the sad-eyed lady, so like her 
arms and held me until 1 had sobbed out all my mother, whispered that, instead of only one to 
heartache on her bosom. Then she told me} love me, I had five friends now in the old shad- 
of the two who had come to bless her old age; 
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owy house. When mamma came for me, half an 
of their mother, her own wayward little girl, } hour later, I think I was the happiest of them all. 
who had gone away years ago, with a husband Weil, that was years ago. The old home grew 
they had disapproved of, and whose cruelty had; to be very beautiful. Oh, the happy days I 
broken her heart. And how she had been lost ; spent there! I became, as it were, a daughter 
to them for years, deserted, and left to poverty. ; of the place. Alice and I grew to be insepara- 
How my visit had set their hearts to longing for ’ ble. Her brother became even more to me. 

their own, and how grandpa had sought for In the evening, while grandma sat near, the 
them until he had found and brought them back $ grandson and I would sing duets, or sketch 
to the old home. Not only the sad-eyed mother, 3 together, or piay at draughts. And so it came 
but the brave young son and the dove-eyed sister, ; to pass that I went finally to live at ‘‘ The Lin- 
and the old house had been brightened and dens,’’ as the bride of its handsome heir. 
beautified for their dear sakes. And then she 
drew us into the sunny familiar room, where we 
















The beautiful withered face grew radiant with 


joy, as she welcomed me when we came home 
found the wanderers laughing merrily with the from the ceremony. ‘‘ Now I am ready to go. 
grandfather, and she told them of my ministry 3 My life has had its fill of joy,” she said. ‘It 
to their hearis, and that each and all must was this little hand that first lifted the cloud 
thank me for any good which had befallen them. 3 away from my sleeping heart, and opened my 
And the kindly-faced gentleman took me in his { eyes to my sinful selfishness. 










God is good.” 
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“IT am weary of life,” said the rose, 
As she leaned to look over the wall ; 
“T am tired of the garden close 
And the birds, and the bees, and all.” 
She was plucked with a careless smile 
As the beautiful dame went by, 
And lived in her locks awhile, 
And was cast in the dust to die, 


“IT would go to the war,” said the boy, 
**T am weary of clover in bloom. 
In the rush of the battle is joy, 
And I sigh for a sword and a plume.” 
In the teeth of the cannon he led ; 
To the wail of the wounded, the moan 
Of the dying, and over the dead 
He mounted the steps of a throne. 














“Tam tired of the tree,” said the bird, 

“Of the wind, and the sun, and the rain, 

Of the glees and the trills I have heard 
And warbled again and again.” 

He was shut from the sky and the stars, 
In a cage, like a savage thing, 

And he bruised his breast on the bars, ; 
And died with a broken wing. 


Tor the soul is a thing that grows, 
The soul is a deathless flame. 
In the king, and the bird, and the rose 
It was ever the one and the same. 
It was born of a beam of the sun, 
From the heart of the blossom it passed 
To the bird, and the boy, where it won 
Perfection and glory at last. 
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Do you remember the night we met? You said ’twas the proper thing to do 


I can hear the music and laughter yet; To bind the bargain ; I thought so, too. 
How we glided and swayed to the perfect time, 
And the world to us then was a beautiful rhyme. And now, as I sit in the twilight gray, 


And you such weary leagues away, 


The memory sweet of that night in June Iam thinking of you and that night in June, 


Floats back to me now like some wordless tune ; When the whole great world seemed in perfect tune. 
It was not the music and laughter gay, 
But what you said when you went away, But the happiest moments speed away. 





“Tf came, I saw, I conquered,” you say. 
That filled my heart with such perfect bliss ; Then come back, dear one, and forget the years 


And, if I haven’t forgotten, you stole a kiss. ; That have rolled between, with joys and tears, 
Vou. XCIII.—19. 





THE MYSTERY OF 
BY MARY 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue following letters tell a story so remark- 
able, so tragic in many aspects, that I should 
hesitate to give them to the public if I did not 
know that, often, ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 
With this preface, I leave them to speak for 
themselves : 

To Coustn Racuet, or Hotty View: 

Mamma is bent upon my going to Stirling 
House. You remember Everard King Stirling— 
what a bright handsome fellow he was. ‘King’ 
seemed the very name for him, his bearing was 
so regal. Iam looking at his photograph now, 
which hangs on the side of my pink dressing- 
table. By the way, I have discarded blue for 
pink hangings in my pretty room, and you can’t 
think how beautiful they look. 

King and I, you know, used to be the best of 
friends. He was the only boy I could ever 
endure to be near me when I was younger than 
Iam now. I think, on looking back, that it was 
something else than friendship on his side; and 
I don’t know but, if I had seen him more or 
had met him again, it would have been a warmer 
fecling than friendship on my part. This little 
photograph, just here, tells the story. 

Ilow terrible that he should have died abroad! 
And such a death—killed by a lion! Can you 
imagine that beautiful face disfigured, that regal 
head— But there—enough of this. I suppose 
I shall go to the old homestead. Mother seems 
determined that I shall make a conquest. She 
has bought me such beautiful dresses, and-—how 
can I tell you?—sold our lovely Alderney, in 
order to ‘‘rig’’ me out, ‘as June, our old cook, 
says. I could have cried my eyes blind when 
I learned that Bessy had gone. I hurried off to 
Farmer Skiffling’s, who bought her—a young 
man and very handsome—and begged him to 
keep her for me, and he said upon his honor 
he would—one, two, or three years—and I could 
have her back at the same price, perhaps for 
less, and he looked so queer. when he said it. 
I declare, it brought the color into my face. 
But how foolish of me! 

Lionel Stirling is the heir now, of course, 
and the Stirling property is—well, in papa’s 
language, ‘‘immense.’’ They all think, here, 
that I ought to do something wonderful, with 
my face—you know they will persist in calling 
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me the beauty of the family—and, since papa’s 
failure, I suppose I am to be the lamb prepared 
for sacrifice. I have never seen this Lionel, 
who they say is larger and handsomer than 
his brother—not even a picture of him. King 
used to talk of him in rather a singular way, 
I remember, as if he had some peculiar quali- 
ties— were rash, headlong, and domineering; 
but he appeared to be proud of him, too. Well, 

I shall soon see my gentleman, and judge whether 
he is worthy the high honor of being impressed 
$ by your humble servant. The trunks are packed, 
and sometime I will tell you something of their 
contents. I assure you they have fitted me out 
royally. Miss Snips has been here with her 
appalling shears for three weeks, and is not 
quite done now taking the last stitch in my 
traveling-dress, which is precisely the color of 
a dead oak-leaf before the sun has burned it 
red. 

I forgot to tell you that the invitation I had 
to Stirling House was very pressing, or of course 
I should not go. Lionel and his three maiden 
sisters all sent a cordial greeting, and I must 
come in order to be there in time for the mask- 
ball which is to be on Lionel’s birthday. He 
will be twentythree the tenth of next month. 
If I tell you my hall-dress is like moonlight on 
the water or use any other extravagant simile, 
$I cannot give you an idea of its shimmering 

The reason I am here is 


beauty. And it becomes me, too. 
5 
5 
3 
§ 
3 
3 
8 
$ ° - 
’ because of an accident; there was a collision. 
+9 


Sand, in the next car to ours, several persons 


I haven’t had 
my head so turned since my last birthnight-ball. 
Do you remember it? And how the failure 
came, two weeks after, and Ainsly Fitz James, 
to whom I was engaged, broke with me—could 
not marry a poor girl. Ah, that was hard—that 
terrible year. But I do not care for Ainsly now 
—no, on my honor, not one farthing. I have 
learned to know him as he is, and despise him. 
Well, as I must take my farewell to-night— 
I start in the eleven-twenty—I close just here, 
but will tell you about my journcy. 
Ciara PomFRet. 

To Cousin Racuer, or Horry Longe: 

Ilere I am at a little country-hotel, twentyfive 
miles from Stirling. Papa put me in the care 
of a prosy old man; but, on the whole, he was 
rather entertaining. 
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were killed. Papa’s old friend brought me here, 


bag and baggage, as the saying is. 





i the sea, only perhaps not so massive. Theré is 


The quaintest ; a bell-tower, with a bell in it that is rung at 


of quaint old houses is this same inn. I wish you } certain times. 


could see the queer old furniture. 


reach. 
made—it certainly looks as old as the flood. 
The landlord is just as curious—wears his gray 


hair all combed back and tied behind, a leather 


apron, and buff-colored shoes. 
quite as peculiar, in her way. Her working- 
apron is made with sleeves, and, as she is dumpy, 
haz no waist, and a bald spot on top of her head, 
you can imagine that, with her toothless mouth, 
she is not altogether ‘‘a thing of beauty.” 
I have sent news of the accident to Stirling, 
and they tell me that a stage-coach passes to-day, 
and will leave me and my belongings at the 
entrance of Stirling House, which stands on the 
old county-road; so I shall start at twelve 
o'clock, with papa’s old friend for an escort. 

Last night, I had one of my odd visions— 
I can hardly call them dreams: I fancied that 
I went to Stirling House, and that King came 
out to greet me, at his brother’s side. 1 was so 
astonished, and yet I asked no question. So it 
was throughout: wherever Lionel went, his 
brother was at his side, and yet no one seemed 
tosee him but me. Twenty times, I was on the 
point of speaking to them about it, and as often 
King shook his head—with such a look, partly 
fear, partly pleasure. 

Of course, I can account for that, in my then 
excited state of mind, and with the shrieks of 
the wounded still ringing in my ears. But still 
it was like my old trance-state—if that is what 
you might call it. 1 thought I was rid of it, 
years ago. 

I took the coach, and had a delightful journey 
here. There were three persons beside my friend 
and myself, the rector of St. Paul’s, whom J am 
sure I shall like very much. Imagine a tall, 
sallow, yet handsome young man, as straight 
as an arrow, with beautiful hair and eyes. 
He knows the Stirlings well, but says very little 
about them. I am glad he visits there. It will 


vary the monotony—if, as he says, they have } 


very little company and go out very seldom them- 
selves. It was nearly evening when we reached 
I had almost said ‘‘castle.’’ Nor should 
I be far wrong, as appearances go. It is built 
after the model of one of the English homes of 
a nobleman. The Stirling who first came over, 
after forfeiting in some way the regard of the 


the— 


Crown, brought enough money to establish him- $ 


There is a 
stand of drawers in my room whose top I cannot 
I fancy there were giants when it was 


PRPRPAPRAR RADAR 


CLaRA POMFRET. 





CHAPTER II. 
To Cousin Racuer, or Hotty Lopae: 


I know you are dying to hear of the inmates. 
Here they are: 


3 
3 
The madam is} Lionel Stirling—a grand, tall, powerful-looking 
3 
5 


man, with gloomy eyes and a romantic face that 
remind me very much of the pictures of the 
mad king. I did not quite lose my heart to him, 
because a certain young clergyman was in my 
mind’s-eye still, and there was something in his 
manner that impressed me as—what shall I say ? 
;—uncanny. I never had such a peculiar feeling ; 
_ seemed to be dread mixed with a certain 
fascination, as I took his arm. 

Next came Miss Jenny—or “‘Jinny,’’ as she 
is called—tall and shrewd and ‘“‘skinny.’’ She 
might, in her youth, have been handsome—so 
say her great -brown eyes and still beautiful 
mouth; but she has lost the divine grace of 
youth, and is just verging toward old-age. 

Next, Alice—a really lovely girl, but with 
; restless manmers and a habit of looking at her 
i lordly brother as if to see if he approves of 
what she says or does. 

In her wake, a stout, bright-eyed, talkative 
woman, who has charge of the house, servants, 
and entire family. I like her, the more I see of 
her, better than any of them. A very sweet, 
sociable, gentle-mannered woman is sister Mary. 
Now, you will laugh at me: I felt the impression 
almost as vividly as I had in my dream or vision 
—that King was there, that he stood and walked , 
with his brother, and even that he looked at 
‘me with a warning glance whenever I spoke. 
; Curious. is it not? I was welcomed warmly. 
Each of the sisters kissed me, and all went 
upstairs to my bed-room with me, and, later, sent 
a very charming little girl for my maid. 

I was very glad of her company, for the room 
; Was 80 large and unsocial-looking that I felt 
¢ lost in it. The bedstead stood in the middle of 
the floor, and looked like a catafalque, only that 
it had white hangings instead of black. The fire- 
place was large, and a cheerful blaze threw out 
a certain amount of heat. There were four 
windows in front, all hung with heavy satin 
brocade curtains, and all looking upon a rather 
dismal garden, in which are two yew-trees, close 
to the house. 

I have been busy all the time since, undoing 
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self very comfortably here; and this house is ; my trunk, boxes, and baskets; and my little 


the exact copy of the one he was born in, across } 


: maid. helped me, while her tongue ran on like 
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a mill-stream. 
of each person in the house—assured me that 


Wren eee OAD 


She seemed to know the habits , keeps a light all night, so I’m not afraid. But 


Mr. Lionel, miss, he sees’em. Folks with them 


I should like Miss Mary most of all, though the } deep eyes mostly does, my aunt says.’’ 


others were kind-hearted but very formal, and 
all of them looked up with a sort of awe to the 
brother, Lionel Stirling. 

** You’ ve no idea, miss—he’s just like a prince. 
And, my! isn’t he handsome? But everything 


3 pointing to the blank wall outside. 


‘I hope they are not in this suite,’ I said. 
‘*Ma’m?”’ And her eyes opened wider. 

‘*T mean I hope they are not on this floor.”’ 
“Oh, no, miss, in that part of the house,” 
“* Nobody 


about him must be like clockwork, and just } else has all them rooms—nobody ever . goes 


80 much brought into the house and no more; 
just so much cooked, and, if he finds any waste, 
there’s an awful fuss. But he seldom does—the 
ladies look out for that. It keeps them in hot 
water, though, I think.” 

I asked my little maid—her name is Becky— 
if there were such a thing as a screen in the 
house. She said there was one in the house- 
keeper’s room that was never used, and I begged 
her to get it. It proved a really valuable 
adjunct to heat and sociability. Within it on 
the broad hearth I arranged the smallest table I 
could find and the easiest chair. Strange to say, 
I wanted to shut out the four windows and the 
yew-trees and the blank wall to the left, that 
looked like a prison, so stained and broken and 
moldy, as if there could be no light or compan- 
ionship in that part of the place. @ 

Then I brought my basket of wools, my canvas, 
the few books that had been my companions for 
years, and tried to make myself comfortable. 

CLARA PoMFRET. 
To Cousin Racuet, or Hotty Loner: 

It was all very well during the day. As I 
wrote in my last, I could make myself comfort- 
able there, with my books and my canvas; but 
I dreaded the night. Could I sleep in that 

- solemn funereal bed, canopied and curtained? 
I wondered. I had never slept alone in my life ; 
and if in the day I had those old strange creepy 
feelings that seem to be my heritage, how would 
it be in the dark? 

‘“‘The house must be shut up, a great part of 
it,” I said to the little maid. 

“‘Oh, yes, miss. There’s thirty rooms in this 
house, and only half used in all, even with the 
servants. Indeed, I wouldn’t want to walk over 
some parts of this old place, let alone sleep in 
them. There’s dreadful ghosts there. 
afraid of ghosts, miss ?”’ 

«‘T never have been,” I said, laughing. 
much more afraid of living people. 
and what are the ghosts?” 

“I don’t know, miss. I wouldn’t know for 
the world. I stay with my aunt, who’s been 
housekeeper, she and her mother before her, to 
the Stirlings more than fifty years. She has a 
very nice little room with a fire in it, and she 
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’ there. 


Why, you couldn't hire one of the 
servants, except perhaps old Goose, to go there 
day or night.” 

‘“‘ Who is old Goose?’ I asked. 

‘‘He’s Mr. Lionel’s man; waits on him at 
dinner, waits on him everywhere. ‘The rest of 
us says that he moves and speaks and thinks 
exactly as Mr. Lionel tells him to. Anyway, 
he hasn’t got a word for nobody else. His name 
is Goosable, and everybody here calls him ‘Old 
Goose.’ I think he’s shrewd enough, though. 
He looks to me as if he was always frightened ; 
that’s how he looks to me.” 

All this as she was running to and fro, bring- 
ing me my things from closet and drawer, while I 
arranged my hair. That is a matter, you know 
of old, I always attend to myself. 

I could hardly decide what to put on; but, 
being company, I selected a pretty plum-colored 
suit with velvet trimming, a dress that mamma 
declared looked almost nice enough for one of 
Worth’s. CLARA POMFRET. 


CHAPTER III. 
To Cousin Racuetn, or Hotty Lopar: 

The sisters were all standing round the fire 
when I entered the stately room, where the 
table looked like playing at dinner, so vast and 
bare was the room and so small the table. It 
was exquisitely furnished, however, and the 
silver and glass were wonders of brightness and 
beauty. Lionel was at the further end of the 
great apartment, and came walking up to greet 
me and offer his arm. Of course, I acted the 
grand lady as well as my inches would allow, for, 
you must know, I scarcely reached the young 
man’s shoulder; and if ever I longed in my life 
to upset the dignity, and disgrace the formality, 
of a gathering, it was on that occasion. 

Old Goose was master of ceremonies. He was 
a large man, loosely built, and looked as if at 
some time he had been thoroughly frightened 
and never got over it. Every hair on his head 
seemed to rise whenever he looked at his master. 

As for Lionel, it was curious to see the lordly 
way with which he dominated everybody; how 
his sisters watched him as well as his man; how 
they seemed to appeal to him whether they 
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might speak, move, or have their peing in his 
presence. I rebelled, answered him in his own 
vein, dared to question his opinion, and tried to 
make him afraid of me. 

I own that he was sufficiently agreeable, and 
very, very handsome—I could not but notice 
this; and I must allow he made a great deal of 
me in his unique way, so full of dignity and 
self-assertion. 

“Goose, bring Miss Clara some of the cham- 
pagne over there—attend to Miss Clara's plate,” 
he was saying, from one end of the dinner to 
the other. And, if you will believe me, there 
was the queer feeling that King stood at his 
elbow ; that King echoed his words; that King 
was there bodily. This impression was start- 
lingly disturbing, the whole evening through. 
When Lionel led me to the piano, King was on 
the other side. King seemed to select the music, 
turn the pages, and look so happy while I was 
singing. I shall never forget the sensation and 
never understand it. 


“‘ My brother likes you very much, Miss Clara,”’ 
said Miss Jenny, as she gave me my candle at 
bedtime. ‘I hardly ever knew him to be so 
wide-awake and well pleased as he has been 
to-night. It really makes us all happy.” 


““Why—why should it?” I asked, in my sim- 
plicity. 

Her faded cheeks reddened, and she looked 
curiously at me, like one who has something to 
say, but dare not say it. We went up the stately 
stairs, and my heart began to fail me. Why 
would she not ask me if I disliked sleeping 
alone? Mentally, I begged her todo so; but my 
magic failed. We reached the door. 

«‘T hope you will sleep well,” she said; ‘the 
bed is of down, and, if I were you, I would open 
the window opposite the fireplace. It will air 
the room.” 

I went in without speaking. My tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth as she kissed me good- 
night and I entered that awesome chamber. 
Not that I was exactly afraid; in all my life, 
I had scarcely known what fear was. I had 
gloried, as you know, in doing daring and 
out-of-the-way things. Three times I had 
walked from one end to the other of St. Paul’s 
churchyard, so full of pillars and crosses and 
white stone angels. At dead of night, I had 
gone into far-away lonely rooms, to see if I 
could find a ghost, for, to tell the truth, I had 
always longed to possess that experience; but 
nothing had come to me, out of the common, as 
yet. Nothing but my dreams, visions, or what 
not, and that was the same old story. 

Ciara PomFRET. 


To Cousin RacueEt, or Hoty Lop@e: 

I went, looking straight ahead, to the other 
side of the screen, when I had entered the 
room, as I told you in my last. A few coals 
brightened the hearth, aud I piled on the wood, 
determined, for a time at least, that it should 
illuminate that room to its utmost corner. It 
did. The cheer of the firelight heartened me, 
only I wished many times that the little maid 
could have been my bed-fellow. Doubtless she 
would have refused, accustomed as she was to 
the light and the society of her aunt. I could 
never sleep with a light. I must either deny 
myself that luxury, or lie winking and blinking 
all through the night. Not a little angry with 
myself that I had for once allowed my nerves to 
get the upper hand of me, I undressed at a late 
hour, freshened the fire so that I might hear its 
blaze and crackle, and went to bed. Sleep came 
almost as soon as I touched my pillow, for I was 
thoroughly wearied out; but such sleep! All 
night I was wandering through the house with 
its master, who had not the wild gloomy eyes of 
Lionel Stirling, but the soft, tender, loving orbs of 
the dead and gone King. HowhappyI was! For 
he talked to me as the future mistress of Stirling, 
and I seemed quite glad and happy to have it so. 

At twelve I waked, hearing the strong mellow 
tones of the great clock in the hall. How still 
it was! And yet in the silence I seemed to hear 
footsteps and voices. I rubbed my eyes, I sat 
up in the gloom, I tried to penetrate the dark- 
ness with my glance. 

“If there is anything here, let me see it,” I 
said, over and over again; but only the darkness 
answered me from its impenetrable wall, and I 
sank back on my pillow, disappointed. 

Then I had what I call one of my visions. I 
was lying very still, hands and feet crossed, and 
trying to recall the verses of a poem by Mrs. 
Browning, when I seemed to fall into a gentle 
sleep. I thought I was in the same room, sitting 
at the window and looking out upon the staid 
garden and the dismal yew-trees, when suddenly 
a bright light shone near the door. It was about 
the size of a man’s body, and, as I gazed 
curiously upon it, there developed the form and 
features of King Stirling. He looked pale and 
careworn, and, when I joyfully asked him to 
come in, forgetful of the proprieties or entirely 
oblivious of my surroundings, he answered only 
by a mournful shake of the head. 

As I still gazed at him, not feeling at all 
inclined to go near him, I saw that he held in 
his right hand a curious little Egyptian light, 
which ke lifted now and then, as if looking for 





¢ something. 
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‘“*What do you wish to find?” I asked. He spirit-visitor, I tried to find the button which I 
beckoned me toward him, and I went. had so plainly seen in my dream or vision. In 
**Do you see?” he asked, holding up the} that, the door was of the color of maple, whereas 
lamp, which had a pure white flame. it was now a clever imitation of mahogany, and 
‘IT see nothing but the side of the door,’’ I 31 could see no sign of a metal button or of any- 
said. thing unusual in the wall. For hours I wan- 
‘* But do you not see?’ And again he held the } dered round, going the length of the hall and 
light up where there appeared to be a metal but- 3 looking at the old pictures that had hung there for 
ton, which I saw distinctly. He stood by my 3 generations, and it was morning when I entered 
side and threw the white light on the recess § my room and put on the last of the wood, mak- 
made by the door. Then I saw whatI had not 3 ing a fire that was all the more cheerful because 
noticed before. The wall on the left side, as one 3 of the rain which now fell heavily. 
entered, was thicker by two feet than that on It is a week since I wrote the above, and life 
the right. has gone on with the same monotonous regularity, 
“It must be,” I said to myself, ‘that the wall except on two evenings, Wednesday and Satur- 
outside is let into this space. I will look and ; day, when the rector of St. Paul’s called, looking 
see, to-morrow. But,” I added, aloud, ‘how $ much handsomer than when I had first seen him. 
do you come here, when you are dead and eaten ; His presence seemed to have a depressing effect 
by a Numidian lion ?” upon the master of the house. Heretofore Lionel 
“Not a Numidian lion,” he said, and smiled } had been all vivacity during the evening, devoting 
and vanished. himself to me, while the three sisters sat each in 
Then I came out of the trance, if trance it } her favorite place, with knitting, crocheting, and 
was, and wondered what it could mean. Why : Kensington-work, expressing their approval and 
did this dead man, this uneasy spirit, whom I 3 general delight by nodding toward each other 
could have loved in the flesh, thus follow me? } with smiles and looks of satisfaction. 
I had done him no harm, and yet I saw his But, when Mr. Benning came, this was altered. 
shadow every where. The good clergyman gave all his attention to 
No more sleep for me that night. I got up, $ myself after duly visiting the three fair spinsters. 
lighted my candle, threw on my dressing-gown, $ He asked me to play and sing, turned over my 
rekindled the fire, and sat down in the easy- } music-pages, selected songs, talked upon art and 
chair. Still the face of the dead man haunted } talked well, while Lion sat glowering at a dis- 
me. I lifted my lamp and went to the door, } tance, and the three sisters looked at each other 
inspected the panels and the sides that formed 3 with sorrowful glances. Of course, I treated 
the recess, and, to my astonishment, saw that } him well; it might be thought a trifle more than 
the wall at my left hand was fully three feet in 3 well, for he was very handsome and very delight- 
thickness, while that at my right was only cne,} ful. But, when I saw that it changed the entire 
and barely that. CraRa PoMFRET. household, that on the following day Lion was 
more dignified than a judge on the bench and 
CHAPTER IV. colder than an icicle, and that the frigid atmos- 
To Cousin Racuet, or Houzy Lopae: phere extended around the entire circle, I began 
When I had inspected the panel, as I told you } to wish I had not come—to long for the cozy 
in my last, and found that the wall was thicker little home and the loved ones I had left. 
in one place than another, I determined, late as Ciara PomrRret. 
it was, to investigate still further. Accordingly, ; To Cousin Racuet, at Hotty Lopce: 
I set my candle down and unlocked the door, I have something now to write, in addition to 
expecting to see darkness: but, to my surprise, } what I told you in my last, so strange, so alto- 
there was a faint but distinct illumination which, } gether out of the way of ordinary events, that I 
when I looked further, proceeded, as I saw, } scarcely know in what form to fashion it. 
from a large lamp hung in the hall below. I awoke, this morning, to find the weather 
“I wonder if they forgot to put it out,’’ I said’ heavy; but it cleared, toward noon, in time to go 
to myself. ‘Or perhaps it was left burning as to church, for I was anxious to hear Mr. Ben- 
a security against thieves.’ Then I lifted my} ning preach. I went with Miss Mary, Lionel 
own light and found the wall plumb with the 3 having elected to stay at home. 
door the whole length of the hall. It could not} The sermon was delightful—Mr. Benning, in 
be that the wall in that particular place was two; his gown, handsome as an angel—I suppose 
or three’ feet thick—what, then, was the surplus $ there are angels with dark complexions—and I 
space? Calling to mind every movement of my ? came very near losing my heart to him. 
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The dinner was very quiet and stately. Lion ; their terminus, the bell-tower. At any rate, 
had not forgiven me for going to church, and } I would find out. The stairs led into a gallery 
regarded me with such a mixture of dislike and } with small rooms, scarcely larger than prison- 
passion in his eyes that I felt uneasy, and feared ; cells, on either side. At the end of these, 
being left alone with him. For 1 knew now that } I came to a small door, bolted, and, after consid- 
he loved me. When I returned from church, I erable exertion, I drew the bolt and the door flew 
found such a rhapsody on the table in my room ; open, disclosing another and broader hall. Still 
as, it seemed to me, none but a madman could 3 I went on, conscious that I was in the unused 
write. He was evidently waiting for an oppor- part of the house where the ghosts walked. The 
tunity to be alone with me; but, after addressing $ rooms were furnished in very ancient style, and 
a note to him, carefully worded and to the intent $ clouds of dust went up from the moth-eaten 


of the ball, I retired to my room with a bad 
headache. I had become quite accustomed tothe 
size of this apartment, its shadows and its lone- 
liness. To-night 1 was very uneasy. Something 
seemed to be calling me. I felt as if perhaps 
there were trouble at home, but my last letter 
from there had spoken of the good health of the 
family. 

As I went in my room, I saw in the hall, oppo- 
site my door, a step-ladder that had been used 
probably to hang pictures. A thought struck 
me. I would thoroughly explore the panels on CHAPTER V. 
the left of my door, for even yet the peculiar To Cousin Racuet, at Hoxiiy Longer: 
appearance 1 had seen on tlhe first night of my Something outside of myself, an impulse 
sojourn here haunted me. The presence had } prompted not alone by curiosity, impelled me to 
become dim. I no longer saw King in the com- } rise and knock at the door. 
panionship of his brother, or fancied I saw him, ‘Who's there?”’ exclaimed a startled voice. 
but there was something very peculiar in the 3 Then there was a subdued exclamation, the key 
construction of that wall, and it held me with 3 turned in the lock, and I stood face to face with 
a sort of fascination. I dragged the step-ladder ; King Stirling! 
inside my room, and, climbing to the top-step, I Haggard, unshaved, thin almost to emaciation; 
commenced feeling round for something, I hardly $ but. still the same glorious countenance that had 
knew what, only I was impressed that there was $ enthralled my youthful imagination—he stood 
a spring there. Instead of a metal button, as I} there, with an expression of blended fear and 
had expected, there was a depression, not at all rapture. 
perceptible to the sight. The moment I pressed ‘‘Great heaven! how did you get here? Are 
it with all my strength, the lower panel flew up, 3 you Clara Pomfret or her spirit? In God's name, 
and a cold, damp, earthy smell, such as one tell me!” 
notices in unused rooms, greeted my senses. «‘T am Clara—the same Clara you walked with 

I lighted another candle, and then, armed with $ in the rose-garden at Holly View. Do you 
both, peered into the interior of the panel, } remember?” 
expecting to find a closet. Instead of that, I «Do 1 remember?” he replied, in a deep voice 
saw @ passageway carefully finished, and, at the } and with agitation. ‘‘How can I help remem- 
distance of a few yards, a door. Curiosity led $ bering? How often have I thought of it the 
me on. I have stated once before that fear was } past twelve months, since I have been incarcer- 
no part of my nature, and the idea of an advent- $ ated here in a living tomb.” 
ure the most fascinating that could present “But how came you here?” I asked, still 
itself tome. I always carried with me, as part 3 almost breathless with the surprise. ‘It was 
and parcel of my baggage, a neat little bull’s-eye § given out that you had gone away—that you 
lantern, to be used in an emergency. This I 3 were killed inalion-hunt. It cannot be possible 
lighted, and, fortified with a desire to distin- § that you have been here all this time!” 
guish myself as being the first one to find this I had entered his room and seated myself on 
passage, at least in the present century, I went }adivan. He had evidently provided this apart- 
to the door and opened it. A flight of steps led } ment with the best he could find in the other 
up, winding about, having, as I supposed, for } furnished rooms, and it was, on the whole, lux- 


At last I was startled to see, through the tran- 
som of a door opposite to that which I entered, 
a light—quite a bright light. For some moments 
1 was undecided. Who could be in this forsaken 
wing? I had never seen a light on the other 
side, and it was spoken of as unoccupied. 
Again I heard the rustling of paper, then a 
movement as of someone rising, walking a few 
steps, then sitting down again. I distinctly dis- 
tinguished every sound. CLARA Pomrret. 


that I would give him his answer on the night = whenever I ventured to step on them. 
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urious as well as comfortable, save that there 
was not a mirror to be seen. 

. “Tt is certain,” he said, “that I am a pris- 
oner in my own house, a victim to the greed, or 
possibly insanity, of my brother Lionel. How 
he managed to get me here, I know not; but of 
course I was drugged. I had intended to go on 
a long journey, as all my friends and my family 
knew, and had sent on my baggage the night 
before, that I might start unencumbered early in 
the morning. When I came to consciousness in 
this prison, I found all my effects, that I sup- 
posed forwarded, here to my hand. I can tell 
you nothing more, except that he compassed it 
with the most fiendish ingenuity, assisted by his 
slave and tool, old Goose. My sisters mourn my 
death, and the world at large believes that I am 
no longer among the living. Strangely enough, 
there was a young man by the name of King Ster- 


ling, only one letter different from my name, who ; 


was killed while lion-hunting in Africa, and my 
brother took advantage of the incident to spread 
the report that it wasI. But, thank God, He has 
sent you to me in the hour of my need. How 
did you find your way here? And tell me: is 
there an opportunity for me to escape? By the 
way you have come, I think there must be 
another secret passage.’’ 

I related to him the manner in which I had 
found the sliding panel. 


“Strange,” he said, ‘ for I never knew of its » 


A merciful Providence has sent you 
I 


existence. 
here. I could not have lived another year. 
should have killed myself.” 

«¢ But was it not possible for you to make your 
escape?’ I asked. 

«You would not think so, if you could see the 
precautions that have been taken to prevent my 
leaving this part of the house. Bars and bolts 
and iron doors are lavishly scattered through all 
this floor. The most refined ingenuity could not 
have planned my retirement from society, and 
indeed from the world, with more success in all 
the details. I have my books, as you see, 
paper, pen, and ink, which I have bribed old 
Goose to bring me. But I am caged, and have 
been helpless until this blessed night, when your 
courage led you hither. I am fed, not too boun- 
teously, twice a day, like a caged animal. I am 
allowed to exercise in this side of the house, 
which is as effectually barricaded as the other. 
In fact, Iam the helpless victim of an exacting 
and determined madman. No one dares come 
here, for it is reported that the place is haunted 
—as, indeed, it has been, by one poor lonely 


looks upon. Now, thank God, from the hands 
of the sweetest woman I ever knew, I receive 
’ my liberty.”’ 

But the bell has rung; I am interrupted. 

will finish in another letter. e 
Crara PomFRET. 
To Cousin Racuet, at Hoxuty Longe: 

I did not, fora moment, answer. At last I said: 
‘‘We must think of the best way of escape. Your 
brother is undoubtedly insane, but he has spread. 
the report of your death so cleverly that you might 
be considered an impostor, and he would dispute 
your right to the heirship.” 

‘*He could not; 1 have not altered so much,” 
he said, in an agitated voice. 

I was silent. 

‘* What am I to do, then?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Wait. You are assured of liberty. You can 

3 afford to be a prisoner a little while longer. Be 
as patient as you can. 1| will devise a plan, and, 
3 meantime, share your solitude often.” 

“You are an angel!’’ he said, the tears in his 
s 


I 


eyes. ‘*You have saved my life—my reason— 


everything! Clara, I dare to ask’ it, now—give 


me the right to make your days as full of hope 
and happiness as you have made this short hour. 
What would I not do to repay 


’ Great heaven ! 
you?” 

I was taken too utterly by surprise to call to 
my aid what little dignity I possess. Memories 
of the past surged over me—that photograph I 
had cherished, the suffering he had endured— 
and, before I knew it, he had me in his arms, 
and I, forgetting everything, was his promised 
wife. CrarkaA POMFRET. 


CHAPTER VI. 
To Cousin Racuet, at Hotty Longe: 

When I went away, after the startling events 
narrated in my last, drawing the bolt of the 
small heavy door behind me, and entered my 
room, I was like one in a dream. I never 
thought of going to bed. My watch said quarter 
to ten. I replenished the fire and walked the 
floor for an hour steadily, trying to think. Then 
I sat down and wrote—letters, diary, emotions. 
Not once did I think of sleep; it never occurred 
to me that I needed rest. The pale beams of the 
morning, looking in the high narrow windows, 
found me still up. I threw myself on the bed 
for a few moments repose, then let in my little 
maid, and finished my toilet. We talked of the 
coming ball, and I found the girl knew how to 
dance. 

“T would give—oh, I dare not say what—to 





spirit—and the servants are afraid of the very } be one of the guests,” she said; ‘but that is 
shadow of the wing, avoiding even the ground it { impossible. Though I have been taught to dance, 
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Iam only the housexeeper’s niece. I never went } the maskers would be in the garden. We were 


to a grand mask-ball.’’ to catch the eleven-ten train, which we could do 


“You are just my size,’ I said, gy of 3 easily by riding or driving to the depot, and I 
my scheme. ‘I tell you what I will do. We | cnleniated to reach home by noon of the next 
don’t unmask till midnight. At ten o'clock, you day. Twice I had been up in the dreary prison 
shall change dresses with me and go in the ball- ; where the true head of the house dragged out 
room, where you can dance to your heart's con- the weary days of bondage. 
tent till twelve.” Ciara PomFRer. 

‘You don’t mean it!’ And her pretty eyes } To Cousin Racuet, at Hotty Longe: 
opened wide. Our plan succeeded to perfection. At the 

“‘I do mean it. I have had enough of such } opening of the ball, 1 showed myself to each of 
pleasure, and you have had none. Just before } the sisters, who separately went into raptures 
twelve—well, you can come up here, and, if you ; over my toilet. At a little after ten, 1 complained 
find me, we will change back; if not—I may 3} of weariness and went up to my room, where 
take a fancy to wander over the grounds—just } my little maid, in a happy flutter of expectation, 
leave the dress and mask here. It will afford ; awaited me. The transfer was soon made. The 
me more pleasure than it will you. Believe me 3 child looked a lady to her finger-tips. 

—I mean it.” ““Say but little,’ I said, ‘‘ especially to Mr. 

She consented with a pleasure that showed ; Lionel ; indeed, avoid him if you can. He has 
how much she valued the privilege, and I was } already danced with me twice, and I gave him 
content. to understand I was engaged for the rest of the 

That day, Lionel was gracious, but his sisters : 3 evening. Take my card. I dare say you will 
looked anxious and unhappy, and each one tried enjoy it all. Before they unmask, come up here, 
to get me alone with her, but I avoided them all. } change for your own clothes—I will leave them 
Something told me that they wanted to plead for you—and go to your room.” 
their brother's cause. 
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She promised everything, and went down- 
At noon, I needed a book which was in a small stairs radiant. 
room at the east end of the house, leading into} I turned the key in the lock and hurried up 
the garden. It was seldom frequented, so I} to King, who was waiting, pale as death, but 
often took my work there, and, so far, had never 3 quite calm. With my help, his hair and beard 
been disturbed. I found the book, one that I} had been trimmed since the visit of his jailer 
had brought, and, turning to leave, faced Lionel } old Goose. Everything was in readiness. We 
Stirling. For a moment, I was almost paralyzed } both attired ourselves in plain dominoes. 
with fear. Had he learned that I had found his } was blue, his was black. 
brother? If so, I felt that King Stirling’s fate } at the turn of the road. 
was sealed. There was that in his face that 3 
frightened me; there was, in all he said, a wild 


Mine 
A cab was in waiting 
As there were many 
vehicles at the grounds, the driving away 
of any of the participants would scarcely be 
fervor born of insanity. He declared his love $ noticed at the time, though it might afterward 
for me in the most passionate terms, and ; be recalled. 
demanded an answer then and there. All went well. We chose our time, moved 
I told him I had reserved my decision till the with deliberation, went separate ways from the 
night of the ball, and nothing he could ~ } house to meet again, and, by great good-luck, 
would change my “resolution. t eomght the train, which was exactly on time. 
“Tf,’ I added, ‘when the time comes for 
unmasking, you see on my left shoulder a knot } To Cousin RACHEL, 
of blue ribbon, you may claim me for your wife.” 





Ciara PomFRet. 
4 AT Houiy Lopes: 
; This was what happened after ward, as I 
*‘And if not—’ he muttered, with terrible } jearned from the three sisters: 
emphasis. My little maid personated me so well that 
“Then it may not be,” I said, smiling. everybody was deceived. She danced up to the 
After another wild rhapsody, he left me, and } time stipulated upon, and was met by old Goose 
I hurried to my room, there to ponder over the} at the foot of the stairs, who exclaimed, in 
scheme which, it seemed to my sanguine nature, } secents of horror: 
needed only the putting it in action to secure; «Qh, miss, if you don’t wear the blue, there’s 
success. My little maid would personate me. } an end of it. Master will kill you and maybe 
Thad provided a plain domino and black mask 3 \j}] all of us. I’ve done my duty to an extent— 
for King. The time of our flight would be an 3] can’t see bloodshed; I can’t see murder done; 
hour before midnight, when doubtless some of } and, if I could git you out of this house, I would.” 
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The girl ran in great terror to my room, 
changed her attire, and then sought her aunt, in 
whose apartment she felt sure of protection. 
Twelve o’clock came, and the dancers unmasked. 
The master of the ceremonies looked round the 
throng, moved hither and thither, then spoke 
aside to his sisters. One went up to my room 
and found the bird flown. The door or panel 
leading to King’s prison was open; probably, in 
our agitation and dread, we had both forgotten 
to close it. In less time than I can tell it, the 
place had been searched and all was discovered. 

They told us that Lionel raved all night long 
through the house; that no one stirred out but 
poor faithful old Goose, who was shot dead for his 
fidelity ; that all the next day it was terrible to 
hear the raving of the now thoroughly mad man. 

It was not till the second night that a few 
courageous men dared to beard the lion in his 
den, and, by some skillful maneuvering, capture 
him. Meantime we waited, in the silence and 
sanctity of home, for news, and, when we learned 
that the desperate man was at last taken and 
conveyed to the nearest 
breathed more freely. 


insane-asylum, we 
CLARA POMFRET. 
To Coustn RacHEL, AT Hotty Lopae: 

I address you now, dear, under a different 
name. I am Clara Pomfret no longer, but Clara 
Pomfret Stirling. King and I were married at 


TIME’S 
BY 


Wuewn chill December’s wintry wind is blowing 
Its drifting snow, 

We tell each other that the year is going. 
Where does it go? 


Since that first morn when all things were created, 
The tireless years 

Have made their never-ending journey, freighted 
With joy and tears, 

Forever on, in serried swift progression ; 
When one is gone, 

Another takes its place in quick succession 
And follows on. 


Soundless they go, as some strong eagle flying 
In dim mid-air 

To a mysterious twilight country lying 
Somewhere, somewhere— 

An unknown awesome land, the still forever, 
Where shadows meet 

With shadows—phantom-years that never 
Each other greet: 


A wreck-strewn land of captives, ever noiseless. 
What hopes and fears 

Are lying in its shadows, cold and voiceless ; 
What seas of tears— 

Tears, bitter tears, dumb sorrow’s words unspoken— 
Wept by dim eyes 


OR ee eee 


BELLE 


MARCH. 


’ my father’s house by the Rev. Mr. Benning, for 
whom King sent to perform the ceremony. 
3 When we returned to Stirling House to take pos- 
3 session as the master and mistress of the old 
3 place, there was great rejoicing. Little Beck 
> was the first one to welcome me. The three sad- 
3 faced spinsters protested they bad wished me to 
>marry Lion, thinking that it might make a 
} changed man of him, as they had thought him 


3 only a little singular, since a terrible fall from 


his horse five years before, and, as he had 
always been amenable to the influence of a 
woman, they had great hope in the success of 
the experiment. 

They are still with us, calm sedate women, 
living together and very much happier under 
King’s rule. 

We have had the secret partition removed. 
King says he wants no traps in his home. ‘The 
west wing has been turned into a spacious 
’ nursery. My own parents are with us; and, 
} altogether, a happier household could not be 
$ found in the whole country round. 


> 


Ciara Pomrret STIRLING. 


These are the letters. Could I have told the 
$ story better, or even as well, if I had told it 
$ myself? I think not, and I believe the reader 


will agree with me. At any rate, they explain 


$ the Mysrery or Stiriina House. 


wre 


MARCH. 


BREMER, 
' 


In every clime since Eve's sad heart was broken 
Tu Paradise. 


There’s naught can stay the greedy years from pillage— 
Marauding band: 
They sack a city and destroy a village 
With ruthless hand, 
And fasten on the glowing form of beauty 
Their rapine hold ; 
But all are captives, all are lawful booty— 
The young, the old. 


Insatiate Time! he bears away our pleasures, ' 
Nor heeds our call. 
Youth, beauty, strength, our hearts’ most cherished treasures, 
He takes them all. 
Or if, from his strong hand, awhile we’ve won them, 
The years in line 
Will mark them his, and boldly set upon them 
His signet-sign. 


’Tis strange to us as *twas to hoary sages, 
This ceaseless round, 

This march of time, this tramp of viewless ages, 
That makes no sound, 

But, with light muffled feet that never weary, 
Forevermore 


Goes marching on to that strange land and dreary, 
The unknown shore. 
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BY JENNIE PORTER ARNOLD. 


In the early twilight of a day in September, ? 
Mrs. Barton was stepping briskly to and fro } 
preparing supper in great haste, for a thought 3 
less caller had delayed her work beyond the 3} 
usual hour. Her two boys, Ralph and Edwin, 3 
lads of the respective ages of thirteen and } 
eleven years, with all the masculine impatience } 
of hunger, were adding to her nervous irritabiiity } 
by their fretful complaining. g 

‘“‘Here, Mary,’ she said, hurriedly, to her 
little twelve-year-old handmaiden: ‘run down 3 
cellar, quick, and get the butter. No, don’t stop 
for a light,’’ as the girl started foralamp; “I’m } 
in too much of a hurry to wait for that. You 3 
know just where it is, and can find it in the} 
dark.” 

Half reluctantly, Mary started to obey. She 3 
dared urge no remonstrance against Mrs. Bar- } 
ton’s commands, although there was only one } 
thing in the world she dreaded so much as goin 


5 


e 
g 
5 


; 
into the cellar in this way: she had a horror of 3 
entering the place after nightfall even with a} 


bY 
lamp, and, in the dark, it was something terrible 


toher. Years before, thoughtless companions had 
frightened her by telling all sorts of stories of 
ghosts and wild animals lurking in such places; 
and ever since then, reason with her who might, 
she could never enter a cellar after dusk without 
peopling it with all imaginable horrors. 3 


; 


But what she dreaded quite as much were } 
Mrs. Barton’s sharp reprimand and the ridicule 3 
she knew she would meet from the boys of 3 
the family if she betrayed her fear; so she 
went resolutely down the stairs, stepping softly, 
her eyes glancing in every direction, and her $ 
ears strained to catch the first sound of the 
dreadful creatures which might be hiding there. 
She reached the butter, and was stooping to lift 
the pan which covered it on the cellar-bottom, 
when her quick ears detected a slight sound in 
adistant corner. She turned quickly, her heart 
beating fast with terror, and saw two fiery eye- 
balls glaring at her, not a dozen feet distant. 
Her flesh seemed to creep and her heart to 
stand suddenly still. There was a slight rustling 
movement, and the eyes—which, in the darkness, 
looked like balls of fire—advanced slowly toward 
her. With a wild shriek, she dropped the pan 
and rushed upstairs, falling, half fainting, on 
the: kitchen-floor. 


bY 


‘Why, what on earth is the matter?’’ Mrs. 
Barton exclaimed, in astonishment, while the 
two boys rushed up with eager curiosity as their 
mother raised Mary to a sitting position. 

The girls face was blanched to a deathly 
whiteness and her eyes dilated with terror. 

“I don’t know,’ she gasped, shuddering, as 
she glanced at the open cellar-door; ‘there 
was some dreadful creature there, with eyes 
of fire.” 

‘Nonsense ! 
ton?” 


How can you be such a simple- 
And Mrs. Barton impatiently gave her 
a rough jerk to her feet, while 
derisively. 

At that moment, a huge black cat came up the 
stairs, and, entering the kitchen. came over to 
Mary and rubbed against her feet. 

“Oh, ho! ho!’ laughed Ralph, “here’s 
Mary’s hobgoblin! Poor old Tom! Oh, what 
a girl—scared to death by a tom-cat!” 

The blood rushed into Mary’s face, 
making ears and checks tingle with shame. 
To be frightened like that by poor innocent 
Tom! It was sufficiently humiliating without 
Ralph’s ridicule. 

“Oh, do hush your noise,’”’ his mother said, 
impatiently, ‘and let her alone; we shan’t have 
supper to-night. 


Ralph laughed 


back 


Now the cat is up here, Mary, 
go down and see if you can get that butter 
without losing your wits again.” 

Though still trembling, Mary started to obey, 
shrinking even more than before from the trying 
ordeal. As she stepped on the first stair, 
Ralph leaned down and gave a loud cat-call in 
her ear: ‘‘ Me-ow! me-ow!”’ then calling taunt- 
ingly: ‘Oh, you little coward! you little cow- 
ard !’’ 

The word ‘coward”’ nerved her as nothing 
else could have done; after that, she would‘have 
gone unflinchingly, even if all the horrors she 
dreaded stood in her way. 

She returned safely with the butter this time, 
and, in a few moments, Mr. Barton entered. and 
the family gathered about the supper-table. 

Ralph gave his father a humorous account of 
Mary’s fright, while the poor child shrank back, 
almost wishing the floor would open and land 
her out of sight in the much-dreaded cellar. 

Mrs. Barton interrupted the merriment by 
handing Mary the baby—a fine six-months-old 
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boy—with orders to take him upstairs and a ‘‘T was so scared, baby,’’ she repeated, ina 
him to sleep. - 3 soft half-singing tone, her cheek pressing more 

Mary took the baby tenderly, only too glad } tenderly the dear little head resting against her 
to get away from Ralph’s teasing. Besides, the } shoulder. ‘ Oh, I was so scared, and then I was 
greatest pleasure of her hard and lonely life was ; so ashamed when I knew it was only old Tom; 
the care of the bright winsome little pet, whom } and Ralph called me a coward. Oh, dear, dear! 


she loved as if he were her own flesh and blood. } A coward, baby ; and I was a coward. I know 


Mary was an orphan, whom Mrs. Barton had 3 it, and I’m so ashamed of it. 


taken to save from a home in the almshouse; 
and, although the really kind-hearted woman 
intended to be as just and considerate to her as 
toward her own children, yet her busy life and 
the care of a large family made her frequently 
more exacting and less thoughtful of Mary's 
happiness than she otherwise would have been. 
Hardest of all to bear was the unmerciful teasing 
of the boys over the slightest mistake. To do 
Mrs. Barton justice, she was so destitute of 
imagination that she never realized the sensi- 
tive nature of her quiet little handmaiden, or she 
would have exercised more authority over her 
thoughtless and mischievous boys. Shrinking, 
as she did, from their rudeness, Mary found her 
greatest happiness in the quiet hour spent alone 
with baby, who seemed to return her iove and 
care with most ardent affection, and would stretch 
out his little arms to go to her as eagerly as, to 
his mother. 

When on this evening she reached the chamber, 
she undressed the plump little body, kissing 
and caressing the dimpled shoulders, the chubby 
little fists, and beautifully-molded feet, saying 
over to each rosy little toe the old story of 
“This little pig went to market, and this little 
pig staid at home,” etc.; while baby laughed and 
crowed in her lap, caressing her cheeks with his 
tiny hands. 

“Oh, you darling, darling little precious!” 
she cried, hugging him close, after putting on 
his long night-dress. ‘Oh, I love you so, baby— 
I do love you so! What should I do without 
you?” And baby returned her caresses by 
his pretty gurgling attempts at speech and his 
repeated patting of the loving face bent over 
him. 

Having wrapped him closely in his little 
blanket, Mary nestled his head down on her 
shoulder, his soft cheek resting lovingly against 
her own, as she rocked and sang to him. In 
these moments of delight, when alone with 
baby, she had gradually become accustomed to 
“thinking owt loud,’’ and all her simple joys and 
sorrows were confided to the unconscious child. 

To-night she was smarting under the humilia- 
tion of Ralph’s taunt, and out of the abundance 
of her heart her lips could not refrain from 
speaking. 


But I couldn’t 
help it, indeed I couldn’t; the eyes did look so 
dreadful, and it was only old ‘Tom, after all; and 
they'll never forget it. They'll call me a coward 
as long as I live. Oh, dear; oh, dear! If I 
only could have helped it!’ And her tears fell 
softly on the fair golden hair. “If you’d been 
there, baby,” holding him closer and pressing a 
kiss on the pretty flushed cheek, ‘if you'd 
been there, over in that dark corner, and I’d 
known the eyes were a lion’s, I think I’d gone 
straight there to save you from him, even if I'd 

: known he’d eaten me up. I would; indeed, I 
know I would. I don’t believe I ever could bea 

; coward if you were in danger, baby.” 

It helped so much to comfort her, in her sore 

; humiliation, to think how brave her love would 

’ have made her, had the necessity arisen. 

But baby was past sympathizing with her 
wounded self-respect, or of appreciating the 
would-be self-sacrifice, for his soft regular 
breathing assured Mary that her charge was 
safe in slumber-land. Very gently she laid the 
dear little fellow in his low old-fashioned cradle, 

ene waited a moment to see if the movement 
would awaken him; but he only turned a little 
on his pillow and fell off into deeper slumber, 
and Mary went back to her supper and the tire- 
some dish-washing. 

Mrs. Barton was busy in the pantry over her 


Longoureg for breakfast, the two boys had 
taken their books to the sitting-room table to 
study their lessons for the morrow, and Mr. 

; Barton had gone to a neighbor’s on some busi- 


ness; so Mary was left alone in the kitchen 
over her dishes. The sound of loud angry words 
came from the sitting-room, but it was too com- 
mon an occurrence for the boys to quarrel to 
occasion her any surprise, so she went on with 
> her work without paying any attention to it 
} until there was, suddenly, a sound as of some 
; heavy body falling, a crash of glass, and a quick 
cry of alarm. 
Mrs. Barton hurried out of the pantry just as 
the boys rushed affrighted into the kitchen. 
‘‘Ed has knocked over the table and broken 
the lamp, and it’s all afire in there,’ Ralph 
cried, excitedly. . 
«But Ralph pushed me against the table,’’ Ed 
tried to explain, crying from fright. 
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Mrs. Barton hurried into the sitting-room, 
and found the boys’ story only too true. ‘he 
large lamp had been broken, deluging carpet 


and furniture with oil, which, igniting, had } 
i. 


spread the fire rapidly, and already a large part 
of the room was in flames. 
“Run for your father, 
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Ralph turned quickly to meet his mother’s 
frantic appeal : 

«*Where is my baby ?” 

‘*] don’t know where he is; I haven’t seen 
And his boyish face grew white, even in 
the ruddy glow of the fire. lt was a terrible 


Ed!’’ Mrs. Barton thought that entered the minds of the four at 


said, in alarm, as she saw the extent of the 3 that instant. 


; ‘But I told you, the first thing, to take him 
} over to Mrs. Dearborn at” 


mischief. Then her first thought was for her 
children. 

“Run upstairs quick, Ralph, and get baby 
and take him over to Mrs. Dearborn’s.”’ 

At that moment, the two younger children, 
aroused by the noise, came rushing down from 
the chamber where they had been put to bed a 
short time before. 

‘*Here, Mary, take them over to Mrs. Dear- 
born’s as quick as you can,’’ Mrs. Barton said, 
hastily wrapping the little white-robed figures in 
the first garments that came to hand; “then 
hurry back—we must work lively, or the whole 
house will go before we can do anything.” 

She ran for the pail and dashed on a quantity 
of water, but the flames were under too great 
headway for her to be able to make more than a 
very slight local impression. By the time Mary 
returned, the neighbors had come ‘to their 3 
assistance and were trying to save the furniture 
from the rooms not yet on fire; but the hall and 
staircases were in flames, and no one could 
reach the chambers. In less than half an hour 
from the time of the accident, the flames had 
burst out the front door and windows and driven 
everyone from the house. 

In the country, where there are no engines or 
any means of extinguishing a fire except by 
hand, very little can be done, and Mr. Barton 
could only stand and look on helplessly while 
his house was being consumed. 

‘“‘Are the children safe, Rachel?’’ was his 
anxious inquiry, as at last he found his wife 
after a long search. 

“T sent them to Mrs. Dearborn’s the first 
thing,’’ was the reply. 

A moment later, he found Mrs. Dearborn in the 
crowd. 

“Are the children all at your house?’ he 
asked, hurriedly. 

‘Nellie and Annie are there; I’ve seen noth- 
ing of the baby. Isn't he with your wifo?”’ 

‘*But surely, Mrs. Dearborn, Ralph brought 
him over there the first thing,’ Mrs. Barton 
exclaimed, in the most intense anxiety. 

‘*No; Ralph has not been near the house.’ 

‘Oh, Ralph! Ralph!’ the mother cried, in 
an agony of terror, rushing over to where the 
lad stood in a crowd of men and boys. 


oy 
| 


And she caught him 
the arm with a grasp that made him wince. 

"a didn't hear you. I only heard you say 
‘Run for father,’ and—” ; 

She never stopped to hear the conclusion of 
the sentence, but, with a shriek of “Oh, my 
baby! my baby!’’ rushed frantically toward the 
burning building. A dozen hands were out- 
stretched to grasp her and hold her back from 
certain death. 

For a moment, she fought and sia like 
a mad creature; then, as the conviction was 
forced upon her that all her efforts were useless, 
she fell fainting into the arms of those who had 
restrained her. 

The word went through the crowd like wild- 
fire: ‘‘The baby is in the house!’? And women 
sobbed and men grew faint and sick with horror 
; as they thought of their own little ones at home. 

“‘Oh, for God’s sake, men, is there no hope? 
Can no one get there?’’ the poor father cried, in 
his agony. 

The flames were pouring out of all the doors 
and windows on the front and west side of the 
house, but as yet only smoke came from the 
room in which the baby had been left; but both 
staircases were on fire, and no*man could live 
for a moment in the lower part of the house. 

There was no ladder nearer than the carpen- 
ter’s shop, half a mile away; but, at the father’s 
frantic appeal, half a dozen of the fieetest run- 
ners started for it, although all felt that it 
would be useless. 

‘Tt is a terrible thing,’ a kindhearted neigh- 
bor said, grasping Mr. Barton’s hand sympathiz- 
ingly; ‘ but the. poor child, if not already suffo- 
cated by the smoke, is past all human aid. Even © 
if we could reach the windows, it might take 
some moments to find the child in this blinding 
smoke, and the floor is liable to give way at any 
instant from the flames beneath. No one can 
enter the house except at risk of his life.” 

Just at that minute, as all eyes were watching 
with intense anxiety and horror the room where 
the doomed infant lay, expecting every moment 
to see the flames burst through, they were start- 
led by the sudden appearance of a child’s form 
on the roof of a shed which ran under the win- 


” 
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dows of a room adjoining the one they had been} She paid no heed to the call. Was not the 
watching. 3 one, dearest of all on earth to her, left there to 
A thrill of superstitious terror for an instant ; perish in the flames? Even had she known that 
ran through the crowd, for there seemed some- certain death awaited her, she would not have 
thing supernatural in the sudden appearance of } hesitated. Without even turning to look at the 
that childish form in so strange a place. } shouting crowd below, she ran quickly across 
The next instant, Ralph called out excitedly: 3 the roof and disappeared in the open window. 
“Oh, father, it is Mary. She is trying “4 The anxious throng almost held their breaths 
reach baby. But how did she get there?’’ More as they waited the result in agonizing suspense. 
than one echoed the question “How did she § In a moment more, she reappeared with a bundle 
get there?” ;in her arms. Low sobbing cries of “Thank 
Her intense love and childish ingenuity had 3 God! burst from the women, and the men rent 
found a way to accomplish what older heads had } the air with shouts of + Bravo!” « Brave girl!” 
declared impossible. } But suddenly their cheers were changed to cries 
When she first learned the terrible fate of her } of horror. Poor child! she was just one 
idolized charge, she had stood for a moment like moment too late. As she cleared the window, 
one paralyzed with horror, then a sudden idea } the flames burst through from the other rooms 
like inspiration entered her mind. There was a and swept furiously toward her, as if enraged at 
low woodshed whose roof ran directly under the 3 losing their victim. The light cotton dress she 
windows of the room in which she had slept, } wore caught instantly, and her quick rush 
and which was next the one where the baby lay. 3 across the roof fanned the flames into the wildest 
At the angle of the shed and house grew a large ; fury. A dozen arms were outstretched as she 
grapevine, and many times, years before, in } reached the edge of the shed, and she hurriedly 
childish sport, Mary had climbed to her room by 3 but carefully dropped into the hands of those 
this vine; now it seemed to her the one only ; nearest her her precious charge, wrapped in a 
chance of saving her darling from a fearful ; woolen blanket to protect it from the flames; 
death. then, springing the other way so that her burn- 
Without one thought that she was risking her} ing garments might not touch the babe, she 
own life in the attempt, she stopped only long struck the ground heavily and lay still, stunned 
enough to wrap the light woolen shawl she wore 3 and blazing, in the midst of the crowd. 
over her mouth and nostrils to protect her from; Quick as thought, one of the men stripped off 
the smoke, then began the ascent of this frail} his coat, and, wrapping it about her, rolled her 
ladder. The vine dragged downward at every ; rapidly on the ground until the flames were 
step, and frequently broke from some of its } extinguished. 
many fastenings ; but, by great effort, she at last In an instant, all was over, and strong arms 
reached the roof and threw her arms over it bore the apparently lifeless child to the nearest 
just at the moment the vine gave way beneath $ house, while the fastest horse and most reckless 
her feet. She caught at the eaves-trough, which : rider were dispatched for a physician. They 
bent beneath her weight and began to break ; laid her upon a sofa and threw off the coat 
away; but, by bracing her feet firmly against } wrapped about her. 
the sides of the shed and house, she steadied } Some of the women nearest her fainted, and 
herself for a moment, then, with torn and bleed- 3 men drew back in sickening horror at the sight. 
ing hands, slowly and painfully worked her} Nearly all her clothing was consumed, and the 
body upon the roof. In her great eagerness to} greater portion of body and limbs so burned 
reach the baby before it should be too late, it} that they bore no resemblance to the delicate 
seemed to her as if she had been half an hour } flesh of a child. 
in making the ascent; but, in reality, it was but? In pitying horror, they covered the disfigured 
two or three minutes, and, just as those older § body with a sheet and waited anxiously the 
and wiser had declared the feat impossible, Mary } coming of the doctor. 
had accomplished it, and stood revealed to the; Her face, protected as it had been by the 
astonished crowd below. ; shawl, bore no marks of the flames, and she lay 
She looked so small and frail, standing there $ with closed eyes, distended nostrils, and lips 
in the full glare of the flames, that, for an; tightly drawn back, disclosing the set teeth, 
instant, amazement at her courage held all } through which the breath came in short gasps. 
tongues silent. Then a dozen voices shouted: ; Every muscle of face and body seemed con- 
“Come back! come back! You will die if you } tracted, and the labored breath only filled the 
attempt to enter the house!’ 3 upper part of the chest. 











The crowd around the little sufferer moved 
aside as the doctor entered. He drew back the 
sheet and gave but one glance at the sad sight, 
then, carefully re-covering her, laid his hand 
upon her wrist. Every eye followed his move- 
ments and watched his face with the most 
intense eagerness. 

‘‘Can she live?’ Mrs. Barton asked, anxiously, 
the tears falling silently down her face, dropping 
upon the head of her recovered treasure, whom 
she held clasped closely to her breast. 

“It is impossible to tell,” was the grave 
response. ‘She is very seriously burned; 
besides, there are some internal injuries caused 
by her fall.’’ 

““Oh, Mary, Mary!’ Mrs. Barton cried, fall- 
ing on her knees beside the sofa. ‘‘ You poor 
child, you poor child!” 

The heavy lids of the girl lifted a moment, 
and a look of anxiety came into the glazed eyes. 

‘*‘Is the baby hurt?” she asked, faintly. 

‘No; he is safe and unharmed,” was the 
quick reply. His low old-fashioned cradle had 
given him the benefit of the draught near the 
floor and saved him from suffocation until Mary 
had reached him; and he now lay quiet upon his 


mother’s knee, looking with baby curiosity at 


the strange faces around him. 
Mary’s voice, he turned toward her and stretched 


out his little arms, with an eager cry to be } 


taken. A look of intense love flashed into the 
dull eyes and a quick smile came to her lips, as 
Mary tried feebly to raise her arms for him. 


At the sound of} ness to the fair soft cheek. 
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The mother laid him tenderly beside her, and 
instantly the little dimpled hands were raised 
caressingly to Mary’s face, and his sweet baby 
voice prattled a glad welcome. 

“Oh, baby, darling! I’m so glad—so g.ad 
you're safe,’’ Mary whispered, faintly, in accents 
of deepest tenderness. 

Mr. Barton stood at the head of the sofa, with 

Ralph, white and trembling, beside him. Bend- 

ing over her, the father laid his hand tenderly 
; on Mary's head. 
; ‘My brave, brave girl!’’ he said, huskily, his 
, Voice trembling with emotion. ‘A lifetime of 
; devotion can never repay you for all you have 
’ done for us.” 

‘‘Then I wasn’t a coward?” she said, feebly, 
1er mind reverting, even in that extremity, to 
he humiliation of the early evening. 

“Oh, Mary, can you ever forgive me?” 
Ralph cried, coming around to her side, his form 
shaking with the sobs he could not restrain. 
: You are the bravest girl 1 ever knew. Not 
; @ man in the crowd would have dared to do what 
3 you did.” 
} For a moment, the eyes lighted up joyfully, 
} then she drew the dear little head closer to her 
face and pressed htr lips with ineffable tender- 
“Tm so glad I 
she said, brokenly; ‘‘so glad 
} T wasn’t a coward.’ The eyes closed, a quick 
quivering sigh escaped her lips, and the brave 
spirit had left empty its poor disfigured ten- 
ement of clay. 
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APRIL. 


BY ROSE 


Apri has come! 
And through the woodlands, late so dank and bare 
And lone and dumb, 
And in the vales and uplands, everywhere, 
Breathes the soft zephyr, blows a warmer air— 
Bringer of beauty and of radiant mirth 
And full-eyed hope, throughout the vernal earth ; 
And these sweet airy thoughts, that come and go, 
Changing my sober mood to frolicsome 
And gracious sympathies that lively flow. 


. 


By every door 
And path again belovéd forms arise ; 
No more, no more, 

Whistle the icy winds ’neath ruthless skies, 

From favored slopes, I hear frail bleating cries 
And quick short starts of song and twitterings, 
And loud the woodland-glade with clangor rings 

In joyous welcome to the April sun ; 

There falls a warmer ray across the floor, 

And all is hast’ning unto summer noon, 


ELDERTON. 


.And that pure green— 
The daintiest green—that comes but once a year, 
Around is seen 
In budding grove and hedgerow, glist’ning clear, 
And in the dewy-tender grassy spear ; 
While the earliest flow’rs—our childhood’s flow’ rs— 
Wooed by the passion of the genial hours, 
Put forth their fragile blossoms, soft and pale, 
To scent the western wind which drives serene 
The gorgeous-tinted clouds o’er hill and vale, 


From shore to shore, 
The glancing arrows of the western rain 
Sweep lightly o’er 
A hundred fields and through the dusty lane 
And city-street—and lo! o’er hill and plain, 
Far-stretching, spans the rainbow, gleaming grand 
As when the patriarch saw it in the land, 
Vision and sign celestial ; and o’er all 
Bound the bright shadows, over mount and moor 
+ Joy holding everywhere high festival. 
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PUT TO THE TEST. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 
URT NEWTON was 
only a few months 
past three and 
twenty when he 
left America to be- 
Ex. gin a European tour which he 
proposed should occupy at least 

two years. 


Assuredly, no young man 


ever set forth on a foreign ; 


journey under more favorable 
auspices or more ready to enter 


enthusiastically into its enjoy- | 


ments, with a reasonable will- 
ingness added to accept such 
mental profit therefrom as could 
be gained without too much 
trouble. He was his own mas- 
ter, wealthy, and blessed in a 
high degree with that happy 
gift which is in itself a possession almost as 
valyable as the purse of Fortunatus—the faculty 
of winning friends wherever he went. 
Unafflicted by the curse of precocity, the full 
strength of his mind was not yet developed; 
but there appeared sufficient evidence to justify 
a hope that its later fructifying would prove sat- 
isfactory. As a rule, too great a luxuriance in 
blossoms is not a good sign for the future, either 
in young fruit-trees or young men. 
Physically, he was a great splendid creature, 
so handsome that it was a pleasure to look at 


him; with a smile that would have won the : 
confidence of a cynic, and a pair of wonderful 


violet eyes as honest and truthful as ‘those of a 
baby. 

It was late summer when he landed at. Liver- 
pool. He spent a few weeks visiting English 
and Scotch acquaintances, then crossed the 
channel and divided the winter between Paris 
and Nice, keeping freer from outrageous follies 
than one young fellow out of twenty would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

There was enough latent poetry and estheti- 
cism in his composition to give him yearnings 
toward Italy; and, when the last of the Lenten 
weeks rendered even Nice a little dull, these 
yearnings had space to awake, so he wandered 


down to Rome for Easter, and there he encount- 
(350) 


?ered Angela Fanshawe, who had gone thither 


‘ from Florence to visit a relative. 

; Some friend had given Burt a letter of intro- 
} duction to the Fafshawes, and Angela had 
‘ heard a great deal about him in advance from 
} this same reliable source, while her father knew 
3 as well, if not better than careless Burt himself, 
\ the exact amount of the young gentleman’s fort- 
une, just how and where it was invested, and 
the absolute certainty that the course of the 
next decade would nearly double his present 
enviable income. 

: When the family learned that Burt Newton 
was in Rome and that Angela had met him, 
’ they piously regarded it as a special dispensa- 
‘tion of Providence, and the young lady herself 
was fully determined that, from whatever quarter 
it might come, a blessing of such magnitude 
should not be allowed to escape. 

From the first, she flung herself directly at 
Burt’s head, but in no coarse or open fashion, 
for Angela Fanshawe was an exceedingly clever 
woman, with great faith in her own powers, yet 
never blinded by personal vanity nor made 
dizzy by the most brilliant hope. 

She was a showy creature, not much older- 
looking than the age she claimed, and her hair 
was not too golden, nor the shadows under her 
handsome eyes too dark to be confidently 
‘ accepted as nature’s handiwork, at least by the 
: generality of men. She talked almost as well as 
* an American girl, and in that exquisitely mod- 
g ulated voice which is so often the happiest attri- 
bute of an English gentlewoman. Even if her 
‘ conversation was occasionally rather precipitous, 
‘ that voice made the fact pardonable to masculine 

ears, and, for that matter, in our day the young 
ladies of both countries have too thoroughly 
accustomed everybody to that sort of talk for it 
to be remarkable. Then, Angela had style— 
whatever she put on became her—a positive 
genius for understanding and adapting herself 
to people, and a quickness of brain which 
enabled her to appear a much more thoroughly 
informed person on a wide round of topics than 
many a diligent student. 
It required a very short time for her to take 
Burt Newton’s mental measure, to do full jus- 
: tice to his impulsive affectionate nature, even 
? though in secret she might smile thereat, balf 
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cynically, half enviously, and they were soon § 
on terms of frank and enjoyable intimacy. 
From the outset, she adopted the réle of friend- 
ship in her intercourse with the unwary Burt, 
and her carrying-out of the part was as unerring 
as her original conception had been brilliant. 

“We are the same age exactly,” she said, | 
“only, a couple of years from now, you must } 
forget that I have owned myself twentythree !’’ 

“You wen’t need in ten years to be afraid of 
anybody’s remembering it,” 
readily. 

‘Now, never mind compliments—you put me 
out. I want to talk seriously. Where was 1?”’ 

“Just ready to admit me a tolerable sort of 
chap and worth liking, I hope,’’ suggested Burt. 

“T have told you so outright; you are ever 
and ever so nice. Didn’t I perceive it at once?” 3 
cried Angela. ‘Oh, I know what it was— 
about our being the same age! But, as I am a 
woman, that makes me a hundred years the 
oldest—stop laughing, this is a serious conver- 
sation, sir—yes, fully a hundred! So remem- } 
ber, we are to be friends—chums-—just as if I 3 
were my own brother. Is it agreed? Do you} 
promise, sacredly ?”’ 

“Of course; it will be delightful!’ rejoined } 
Burt, with faith as simple as that of the histor- } 
ical fly when it accepted the spider’s hospitable } 
invitation. 

‘You will tell me all your secrets,’ pursued 
Angela, ‘‘and I shall pretend to tell you mine. 
You shall flirt with the other women, but ours is 
to be a genuine friendship, without a particle of 
humbug.” 

‘‘T shan’t want to flirt,’ Burt averred. 

“Then I'll help you choose a wife,’’ said 
Angela, ‘“‘and hate her forever afterward for 
making you miserable, as she will, though I 
shan't be there to see it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Burt asked. 
“Do you propose to deliver me, bound hand and 
foot, to the female dragon, and then basely 
desert me?” 

“Ah,” sighed Angela, ‘‘to answer that ques- 
tion, I must disclose my one—one real secret— 
but I can trust you! The truth is, I’m sick of 
this dreary old world, Burt—TI’m to call you 
Burt, of course ?”’ 

“Of course,” he echoed. ‘Well, what are 
you going to do about this world, though I don’t 
know why you call it dreary—”’ 

‘It’s pleasant enough to you because you're a 
man,”’ interrupted Angela; ‘but, if you were a 
woman, you'd soon find out how horrid it is! I 
can assure you I have, and—mind, not a word to 
anybody—TI’ m going to leave it!” 

Vou. XCIII.—20. 


Burt answered, 











**Good gracious !’’ cried Burt. 

‘““Of course, I don’t mean that I intend to 
commit suicide, you stupid boy!’’ returned 
Angela. 

‘* Well, I don’t see any other way, unless you 
charter a balloon,’ suggested Burt, with a 
laugh. 

Angela laughed too, then sighed again, laid 
her hand gently on his arm, and said in a 
pathetic tone: ‘I am going to enter a Sister- 
hood next year; I have promised mamma to wait 
till then—” 

‘‘Oh, you'll have plenty of time to change 
your mind,’’ Burt broke in, cheerfully. 

‘‘So mamma, hopes, but I know better. I have 
considered the matter well; the future is clear 
to me,’’ Angela replied, striking a very pict- 
uresque attitude, while her fine dark eyes really 
looked quite prophetic and sybilline. Burt was 
momentarily awed out of his disposition to 
laugh, and exclaimed involuntarily : 

‘* Bless me, you ought to be photographed with 
that expression !’’ 

“‘You absurd boy!’’ smiled Angela. 
am thoroughly in earnest. Nobody else knows - 
yet. Poor papa would be heart-broken at 
the idea! You may be surprised, but he is 
awfully fond of me, and so are the boys. They: 
say they have only one real, real sister, though 
I can’t imagine why, for the other girls are ever 
so much nicer, only maybe just a little thought- 
less.”” 

Burt, though he had not yet seen the other 
girls, boldly pronounced the boys’ preference easy- 
enough to understand. He argued against the idea 
of the Sisterhood, at first rather jestingly ; but: 
she was so quietly earnest that he ended by 
believing she really had intentions that way, and 
considered it his duty to do what might lie in 
his power to show her that the ordinary walks 
of life could be rendered a very pleasant place 
for an indefinitely prolonged promenade. 

Angela rode magnificently, and, in these days, 
a horse of Burt's providing, though of course 
nobody but themselves knew that. Then, too, 
she could smoke a cigarette in private, and, 
besides her rapid talk, had a good deal of poet- 
ical imagery at her tongue’s end, when such 
could be effectively employed, and was altogether 
an unusually successful specimen of a very con- 
siderable class. 

Burt had no idea that nature had bestowed on 
him many of the most dangerous attributes of a 
predestined flirt. He would not for the universe 
intentionally have caused a woman pain, but he 
could no more help saying pretty complimentary 
things than he could help breathing, and, 
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unfortunately, the earnestness of his beautiful 
eyes and his coaxing interested manner invested 
the veriest trifle with an apparent significance of 
which he was utterly unconscious. 

Numbers of her sex had deceived themselves 
in regard to such meaning, but Miss Fanshawe 
never for one instant indulged in any similar 
delusion. She read his character—at least suffi- 
ciently for safe guidance—with great ease. She 
saw that he was a happy-go-lucky rattle-brain 
who would probably not fall into absolute love 
before thirty ; but she meant to marry him, all 
the same. She had borne failures enough. This 
time it was a hand-to-hand fight between her 
and destiny, in which Burt’s inclination or 
intention counted for little. 

In April, Angela returned to Florence. Burt 
went there too, and was received by her relatives 
like an old friend. The family was as large, and, 
if not so generally amiable, as one of Miss 
Yonge’s, at least its grown-up members could be 
very agreeable. There was a son in the army, a 
son in the navy, a son in the church, and at home 
there remained five daughters, beginning with 
Angela and ending with the twins, with Graham, 
an obnoxious youth of eighteen, sandwiched in 
between, the only unendurable fledgling in the 
flock, slangy, turfy, and conceited as only an 
English youth can be, with a stock of impudent 
assurance added, which even an American boy 
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;do melodrama! But mind, I am to be left to 
manage matters in my own way—if that’s done, 
3 { shall infallibly succeed.” 

This brutal frankness was terrible, to the ° 
father and mother; for they had always been 
careful, even in private colloquies, to veneer 
their coarse intentions with delicate words. But 
they had grown somewhat afraid of Angela’s 
recklessness, and were forced to submit, the 
father attempting a poor pretense of considering 
her outburst a jest, while the mother secretly 
envied the girl’s courage. 

Of course, it was horrible to hear her talk in 
this bald naked fashion ; still, there was a sense 
of relief in getting rid for a little of the shams, 
the makeshifts, the lies told even.to oneself, and 
to speak boldly out, calling a spade a spade, 
although it made the maternal blood run cold 
to listen. 

The parents were content to remain quiescent, 
and fate saw fit to assist Angela. 

Burt broke his arm, committed a score of 
3 imprudences before the wounded member healed, 
3and finally caught a cold which resulted in a 

severe rheumatic attack; so that, instead of 

going north, as he had intended, he was sen- 
tenced by the doctors to spend July and August 
$ at the baths of Lucca. 
; Angela learned the medical verdict before 
? Burt heard it, so he had already been informed 
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could not have surpassed. This was the family, } that her mother was ordered to the lovely health- 
yet the Fanshawe father and mother, heaven for- $ giving spot, and the affectionate daughter was to 
give them, were by no means old people. ’ accompany her, while the father guarded the rest 

They were well-connected, but straightened in : of the flock in the great villa on the hillside of 


circumstances, though they managed, by living 
in that refuge of narrow purses, Dante’s native 
city, to keep upa tolerable show, and the girls were 
reared to regard the achievement of matrimony 
as much a woman’s duty as decency and virtue. 

One of the daughters had married, another 
was engaged, but Angela had not yet fulfilled 
her mission, a failure for which she deserved 
pity rather than blame, as she had certainly 
tried hard enough to succeed. 

On this occasion, the clear-headed young 
woman spoke out plainly and decidedly to her 
solicitous parents. 

«‘T have lost three chances,”’ said she: ‘‘ the 
first was my own fault; the second you ruined, 
mamma, by angling too openly ; the.third oppor- 
tunity, papa, you upset. by growing anxious 
about the money. Now this time, if you want 
to get rid of me, don’t meddle! Be nice to 
him,.but don’t show that you have an article for 


sale which you mean him to buy. Stick to the 


Sisterhood’ dodge, mamma; confide in him, and, 
later, papa must find out and tear his hair and 


; Fiesole. 

When Burt was made acquainted with the 
decision in his own case, he went at once to 

} communicate it to Angela. 

mm It is lucky for me that your mother is ailing. 

3 By the way, she doesn’t look it—-does she?” 

said he, innocently. ‘+ Well, I don’t mind losing 

my Norway trip, if you will promise to be good 

to me.” 

If Burt’s judgment in regard to her had been 
put into words, it would have formulated itself 
after this fashion: 

“She’s about as jolly as they make them. 
One wouldn’t exactly want a sister built on that 
model, but somehow she knows just where to 
pull up. She’s no end of a flirt, yet there isn't 
a bit of danger of her getting in earnest—such 
acomfort. And she’s great fun—always’ up to 
the occasion—ready to ‘spoon’ if one happens 
to feel sentimental, and just as ready to laugh 
about it afterward. Awfully clever, too, and 
downright fascinating, and as honest as steel. 
What she says, she means—no discount there.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
Tue weeks passed and September came; Mr. 
Fanshawe had taken a house at Viareggio val 
the month, Angela and her mother were to join 





em 





mortals; and old Fanshawe's abominable temper, 
so far from causing the ruin to her plans which 
his daughter predicted, helped on the crisis. 


While Angela and her mother were quarreling, 
the rest of the family, and Burt, having no } one evening, in the dining-room, the head of the 


definite plan to offer, was easily persuaded to , household descended on them with a virulence 
try the quiet seaside-haunt for a little. He was to which even their long experience of him 
well-disposed toward all the Fanshawes; numer- ; offered no parallel. 
ous letters which Angela had read to him from Some bills of which he had been kept in 
the various members of the flock convinced him } ignorance had arrived by the last post, and 
that he had somewhat underrated their talents ; proved the drop that filled his cup to overflowing. 
and their affection for one another, and, with Angela was no coward, and, when he bore too 
his customary generosity, he was ready to rush $ hard on her mother, she turned valiantly upon 
into an enthusiasm as an amend for his former: him. Then he did indeed imitate her in her 
slighting opinion. own plain-speaking on a former occasion and 
More than a fortnight had elapsed since the } call a spade a spade. The personal epithets he 
accomplishment of the hegira. Burt and Angela $ applied to the wife of his bosom and the child 
remained as intimate as ever, but on precisely ; of his loins waxed figurative and impressive, till 
the same terms. In candidly reviewing the past at length Angela, having gone in reply to the 
summer, the young lady could not flatter herself ; furthest extreme of insolence which she dared 
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that she had for a long time gained one per-{ touch, was preparing to join in her mother’s 


ceptible inch of ground. 

The father end mother began to grow anxious 
and fretful; to remind her of the expense she 
had put them to, during the last six months; 
everything, with reason or without, was laid on 
her shoulders. 
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’ happened: I'll give tt you in three—yes, in 


8 
$ pathetic sobs. Suddenly, the door opened and 
; Graham appeared, exclaiming in loud eager 


¢. tones: 


‘*Here’s a go! You’re in a nice box, Miss 
Angel—you are! Guess, if you can, what has 


Graham irritated her by his coarse jokes, the § six—and then you can’t, though you have been 
grown-up sisters taunted her with her age, ; taking lessons of a Yankee.” 


sneered at her lack of success, and declared it 
a shame that they should be forced to wear old 
gowns made over, while she flaunted in new ones 


her with questions as to when Burt was to 
become a promised brother and consequently 


to no avail whatever. Even the twins tormented : 


their legitimate prey, though the unconscionable } 


By this time, he was fairly in the room and 


perceived his father. He was about beating a 
hasty retreat, but his irate parent ordered him 
to stop in tones which he dared not disobey. 
‘‘What do you mean by such manners, sir?’ 
thundered the father. ‘And, pray, where have 
you been? I was looking for you, sir—we 


little wretches extracted innumerable presents } require to have a little conversation.” 


from him as it was. 


Grahain’s conscience was not sufficiently at 


Each day, matters at home grew worse; and, } ease for him to brave the parental wrath, and 
strong as were Angela’s spirit and will, there} he hastened to avert the storm from his own 


came moments when she broke down utterly, 
though not even her mother knew that. 

“IT warned you from the first that I must be 
let alone,” she said, over and over. ‘I know 
what I am about; everything will end right, } 
if only papa does not cut the ground from under } 
my feet by blundering and meddling.” 

These somewhat unfilial speeches, Mrs. Fan- 
shawe translated into as hopeful promises for 
the soothing of her lord as her imagination } 
could invent; but he grew more and more 
difficult to manage, and, in spite of her brave 
front, Angela’s fears increased in the same ratio 
as her father’s ill-humor. 

But fate, hitherto so amiably disposed toward 
Burt Newton, had decided that it was time he 
should have his season of trial, like other 











head. 

“T was only down at the beach,”’ he said; 
“I came back to tell Angela—I thought you 
would all want to know: Burt Newton is off to 
Vienna next week.” . 

Mrs. Fanshawe uttered a stifled shriek; her 
husband stood mute, partly. because the blood 
rushed with such force to his head !that he felt 
on the verge of apoplexy, partly because he 
could not decide which of his offspring: to fall 
on first; but Angela, though the words had 
gone through her like a knife, found breath and 
strength to dispute her brother’s assertion. 

“Tt is not true; it is one of your wicked 
inventions,” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, you little 


Judas, coming in on purpose to make a dis- 
turbance !” 
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«Burt told me,” retorted Graham: ‘I suppose 
he ought to know. But perhaps your ladyship 
understands his affairs better than he does him- 
self; only—” 


ing their own souls and the souls of their 
children by unworthy aims, false creeds, and 
degrading worship of the world—Christians 
} though they called themselves—they had never 


Before he could finish his sneering speech, the } fallen so low as this. : 


seized his two shoulders in no gentle grasp, an 
pushed him out of the apartment. 

«Go up to your chamber, sir, and don’t stir till 
I come,” he eommanded, in an awful voice. ‘I 
have just received nice news in regard to you, sir. 
Bills, eh? You begin to have bills, do you, sir? 
You young serpent, the first account I settle shall 
be with you. Go to your room, I say!” 

Graham mounted the stairs at a bound, his 


5 
father swooped down on the graceless ee | 
3 


After that one fleeting glance, the wife buried 
her face anew in her handkerchief, while her 
husband turned his back and leaned against the 
mantel. Both were listening in breathless agita- 
tion. They heard the servant admit the visitor; 
heard Angela’s eager greeting and Newton’s 
voice in response; then the pair were in the 
adjoining room. 

‘‘T have been expecting you for the last hour, 
you bad, bad boy,” cried Angela. ‘‘ What makes 


impudence for once completely frightened out } you so late?’’ 


of him and his soul filled with regret for his ° 


ill-nature toward Angela, who might otherwise 


have stood his friend. 


“Going?’’ exclaimed Mr. Fanshawe, moving } 


back into the room, his fiery eyes fixed on his 
unfortunate daughter. ‘So this is the end of 
your fine plans, young lady? This is the reward 
I receive for all the sacrifices I have made in 
your behalf!” 

‘“‘He is not going, papa—he shall not go!” 
cried Angela, nearly out of her senses between 
fright and grief. 

‘* Oh, I know what your assertions are worth,” 


rejoined her father, fairly grinding his et 


‘¢ You have deceived me—willfully, shamefully— 
you treacherous girl!” 


«IT have not,” sobbed Angela. ‘I have been 


expecting him each day to propose; he has been ; 


on the verge of it twenty times—yes, fifty.” 
«Then he shall go over the verge,” pronounced 

Mr. Fanshawe. ‘‘I will take the matter into my 

own hands. This young man shall learn that 


I am not to be trifled with—” ; 


He was interrupted in his tirade by a quick 
ringing of the outer door-bell. 

“It is Burt!” exclaimed Angela, springing 
to her feet. ‘‘ Don’t: stir, papa—you shan't! 
Wait here—you can catch every word we say 
in the other room—you will know the moment 
to come in: the business shall be settled to-night. 
You have driven me desperate, among you; but 
T'll win, P’'ll win!” 

She flung up her arms with a gesture that was 
half an appeal, half a menace, and darted away. 
Mr. Fanshawe and his wife exchanged a quick 
glance; each saw the shame in the other’s face 
and felt it an added personal humiliation. 


CHAPTER ITI. 





Iw’ all their weary life of concealments, of 


makeshifts, of struggles, of dwarfing and blight- } 


‘*T had to answer some letters that must go 
by the early post,’’ Burt replied. <‘I suppose 
Graham told you my news?” 

**T have not seen Graham since dinner,’’ said 
Angela; ‘‘I have been reading to poor Emily, 
who isn’t well. But oh, Burt, how odd you look! 
What is the matter? I know something dreadful 
has happened—I’ve been rackéd all day by a 
terrible presentiment. Oh, I thought it meant 
one of the children: but it was for you. Burt, 
what is it—what is it? Don’t keep me in 
suspense—speak !”’ 

She talked so fast that he could not interrupt 
her; and now she stopped, with a gasping sob, 
catching both his hands in hers and staring 
wildly in his face. 

‘““Why, Angela, you are nervous—ill,” he 
rejoined, with a laugh; though, wanting to show 
his sympathy, he released his right Land and 
softly stroked her hair as he spoke. ‘There 
is nothing whatever the matter—’ 

‘‘You said you had news,”’ she moaned. 

Oh, yes; Iam going away for awhile—that 
is all.”’ 

“Going? Going?’’ repeated Angela, in 8 
strained unnatural voice, like a person speaking 
in sleep. ‘Say it again: I did not understand— 
I know I did not understand.” 

“Why, Angela, I told you last week I was 
expecting some relatives,” said Burt, rather 
bewildered by her tragic outburst. ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember ?”’ 

She pressed her hand to her forehead, as if 
striving to collect her thoughts, then answered 
by a mute motion of her lips. 

“Well,” continued Burt, regarding her un- 
easily, afraid that she was seriously indisposed, 
“they arrived in London a few days since, and 
have gone straight on to Vienna. The daughter 
is married to an Austrian, you know—”’ 

“Qh!” interrupted Angela, with a wild 
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impatience, but still preserving her sleep-walking } 
voice. 

“Well, they want me to join them there, of 
course: they’re among my nearest relations—” 

“And you have promised—you have prom- 
ised?’ she broke in again. 

‘‘Why, of course,’ said Burt, in the matter- 
of-fact tone of a person announcing the most } 
natural thing in the world. ‘‘ They have always } 
been very nice to me, and I’m exceedingly fond } 
of the lot: you must remember—I have told 
you about them a hundred times.” 

“TI remember—I remember,’ she gasped. 
“And you are going—actually going?” 

“Yes, indeed. Why, I couldn't refuse if 
I wished. And I’ve not seen Vienna, you } 
know. It's a little early for the gayeties, to be 
sure—but never mind,” said Burt, with the 
easy philosophy of a youth for whom life had 
always provided pleasures wherever he might 
chance to find himself, whether in season or out. 

“Too early?’’ echoed Angela. ‘Too late, 


I think you mean—oh, much too late!”’ 

“Good gracious, my dear girl—what is the 
matter?’ cried honest Burt, utterly confounded ; 
by her wild looks and mysterious ejaculations, 
which he was as far from ascribing to their real 


cause as he was from indulging in any idea of 3 


making love to her. 

“Oh, my presentiment—my. awful presenti- 
ment!”’’ exclaimed Angela, stretching out her 
arms in a really fine simulation of overpowering 
despair. ‘I never thought of myself—and it 
was for me—for me!”’ 

Burt stood completely dumfounded, though 
even yet he did not in the least realize what her 
insane words and demeanor portended. Petted 
and. sought after as he had been, Burt was so 
singularly free from that commonest of masculine 
weaknesses, excessive vanity, that it never 
entered his head women were in love with him, 
and least of all would he have supposed his good 
comrade, his self-elected chum—sensible and 
practical Angela Fanshawe—capable of such folly. 

The actress put her hands before her face and 
watched him through the screen formed by her 
fingers. He looked disturbed and anxious, but 
she saw that even yet he was deaf and blind. | 
The scene must be worked up to a higher climax } 
—and now nervous excitement came to the aid 
of her great natural histrionic powers. 

She flung up her arms again, rushed wildly 
twice across the room, and moaned: 

“Oh, if I had only died yesterday! If the 
boat had upset when we were out sailing, and 
I had been drowned! Oh, to be at rest—at 
peace beneath the blue waters! Oh, my life— 








my wrecked and blighted life! shall 
I endure it?” 

‘Good heavens, Angela—stop!” cried Burt, 
believing her actually delirious with fever. 
“You really must not go on in this fashion. 
Let me call your mother.” 

‘Call no one!’’ she commanded, in a smoth- 
ered voice. ‘‘Spare me that, at least. Oh, 
what have I said—what have I said?” 

Then she sank into a chair, hid her face on 
the arm, and began to sob desperately. 

“Angela! Angela!’ pleaded Burt, half fright- 
ened out of his wits. But, as he approached 
her, she started up, moaning: 

‘Go, this instant—go! If you are a man— 
if you are not a fiend incarnate—leave me— 
leave me! I cannot bear it—I have betrayed 
my secret—I must die! Let me die!’’ 

‘““What in the name of heaven ails you?’ 
cried Burt, nearly as frantic as she appeared 
to be, and so alarmed by the wildness of her 
gestures and voice that he did not in the slightest 
degree take in the import of her words. ‘Try 
to quiet yourself, Angela. Tell me what really 
is the matter—perhaps I can help you. Angela, 
I beg—I entreat.”’ ‘ 

To see any human being suffer and not long to 
assist that person was as impossible to Burt as 
it would have been to the Good Samaritan him- 
self, and he had the warmest friendly attach- 
ment for his ally of the past months. But 
Angela only sobbed more desperately and 
moaned in tones of deeper anguish : 

“«Go—leave me! Let me bear my burden 
alone. Oh, there is no mercy anywhere!’’ 

““Why, you know I would do anything for you 
in my power—anything!’’ cried Burt, with a 
sudden wonder whether some pecuniary calamity 
could have befallen the family. ‘‘ Now tell me, 
Angela, my dear, dear girl!” 

‘Am I?” she exclaimed. “Am I?” 

“Why, of course—the dearest, darlingest girl 
in the world!’ he answered, merely repeating 
words that he had used scores of times with no 
other effect than to cause her to laugh gayly or 
perhags tap his fingers with her fan. The con- 
sequences of these rash assertions were very 
different now. Angela uttered a cry and tot- 
tered forward. Burt caught her in his arms just 
in time to prevent her falling. 

As she sank on his breast, the door opened 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe appeared. Their 
daughter, lifting her eyes and clinging still 
more closely to Burt, called brokenly : 

‘“*Mamma—papa—he loves me—he has just 
told me—he—oh, I am so happy—so happy— 
j..** 
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Here she apparently fainted dead away, and 
they laid her on a sofa. 
hysterics, first kissed the’ thunderstruck Burt, 


tuen bade him fetch some water, while Mr. Fan- } 


shawe bent over the couch and adjured his child 
to come back to life. 


By the time Burt, dizzy and blind, had found | 


and brought the restoring beverage, Angela was 


able to sit up and to cry eestatically, as she clung } 


to the half-paralyzed youth like an ivy to a tree: 
“Ah, it is not a dream! 
Papa, papa, don’t stand there like a stone— 
speak—tell him he shall be your son!” 
‘‘He shall—he shall!’’ responded old Fan- 


shawe, darting on Burt in his turn and actually } 


embracing him. Burt retreated, but the father 


caught his hand, drew him toward the sofa, 


joined his fingers with Angela’s, and said in a 
‘*Bless you, my children!” ; 


siow deep voice: 


‘*B-bless you both!’’ echoed the mother, 


sobbing in real earnest between the reaction ‘ 
trom the anxious misery of the last quarter of } 
an hour and fervent gratitude that, at any cost, 


they had secured the great and coveted prize. 
For the moment, she forgot that the prize 
helonged exclusively to Angela, as completely as 


the late awful humiliation was temporarily ‘ 
obliterated from her mind. There was no fear, } 
however, but that her daughter would be able to } 


assert her full right and supremacy in due 
season, and it was equally certain that, in spite 


of the indurating effects of her life, Mrs. Fan- } 


PUT TO THE 


The mother, in mild ? 


‘but how could he at this moment?_ 


Burt, my own Burt! § 
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) doing. However, he was so stunned that he 
: could not tell what he might or might not have 
: done. 

He wanted to speak—to explain the mistake— 
When 
; Angela was again sufficiently recovered so that 
conversation could be renewed, there were fur- 
ther dramatic speeches from the father, and Burt 
was anew fervently kissed, blessed, and prayed 
over by the excited mother. 

Then the elder girls were called in and each 
; of them rapturously embraced Burt and wel- 


‘ comed him as their brother, promising that no 


} fraternal treasure was ever more dearly loved 
than he should be. Then Graham entered and 
’ was horribly jocose and outrageously familiar, 
‘and the appearance of the twins was only pre- 
vented because mercifully they were asleep and 
> their mother thought it would be a pity to 
; wake them, though she assured Burt that they 
would not fail to visit him the next morning. 

It was all like a dreadful dream to Burt. 


Everybody talked at once, except Angela, who 
: still clung to him like an ivy to a tree, giving a 


’ warning sob whenever he attempted to stir; and 
‘altogether the excitement, the unreality, were 
’ enough to have overpowered and silenced a much 
more determined man than poor Burt Newton. 
Into the midst of the hubbub stepped an 
} acquaintance to inquire why Mr. Fanshawe had 
‘ not kept an engagement to play whist. 
The happy father advanced quickly as the 





shawe still retained sensitiveness enough so that } guest was announced, and shook his hand with 
later she would sometimes be stung by the recol-} as much cordiality as if they bad not met for 
lection of those terrible moments. But she for-} three months: an outburst which naturally some- 
got everything now save her joy and thankfulness, } what surprised the newcomer, as the lukewarm 
and sobbed to her heart’s content, and her hus-} nature of their intercourse had not accustomed 
band passed his arm affectionately about her} him to such enthusiasm, and, into the bargain, 
waist and cried gayly: he had that day already met Mr. Fanshawe at 
“If this dear old goose isn’t crying and—well, ; least half a dozen times. 

I believe I’m not much wiser myself!’ Here he «Ah, Dempster, Dempster!” cried pater- 
paused to pass his disengaged hand across his ; familias, with a ponderous playfulness he could 
eyes, while Burt stood open-mouthed and Angela} exhibit when his ‘“bosom’s lord’’ sat with 
watched Burt with the intensity of a she-eagle. } unusual lightness ‘on its throne,” but which 
Then Mr. Fanshawe burst forth again in deep ’ scarcely became him so well as his ordinary 
impressive tones: ‘Oh, Newton, Newton, what ; somewhat exaggerated stateliness of demeanor. 
a weight is lifted from my mind! That sly puss ‘‘T owe you a thousand excuses, and it would be 
of a girl—only last night she nearly broke my 3 polite to invent them; but I am such a blunt man 

that I must out with the truth, uncivil as it 


heart by telling me that she had fully decided to 
enter a Sisterhood—nothing could change her } sounds, and own that I quite forgot you and the 
whist-table, too.”’ 


resolve.” 

‘‘Burt had not told me then that—that he Mr. Dempster, an obese person of lymphatic 
loved me!’ said Angela, with an hysterical ‘ temperament, did not display the curiosity which 
laugh, and then began to sob wildly. he was expected to show, and only remarked 

Suddenly, Burt found himself standing with 3 that, if Mr. Fanshawe did not feel inclined for a 
her head on his breast, and perceived that his } game, he had no doubt his next-door neighbor 


arm was about her waist, but it did not seem his } would take his place. 
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don't we, Burt?” cried Angela, lifting her eyes 
to the face of the hopelessly-dazed young gentle- 
man, on whose arm she laid her hand with an 
air of modest proprietorship that, to feminine 
eyes, would have revealed the whole truth at a 
glance, but which evidently brought no percep- 
tion thereof to the slow comprehension of the 
visitor. 

‘*T have not told you why I forgot you,’’ Mr. 
Fanshawe resumed, still ponderously playful. 
“We have spent an exciting half-hour here—I’ ve 
been robbed, sir, robbed, and there stands the 
criminal.’” He pointed his finger toward Burt, 
and Dempster, in obedience to the sign, gazed 
vacantly at the young man, but still evinced no 
more curiosity or interest than if he had been a 
big wooden doll. ‘*You know Newton. Now, 










being a brigand, did you?” continued Mr. Fan- 
shawe. 

Dempster shook his head like a wooden doll 
when a skillful hand pulls some unseen string, 
and admitted that he never had: then added, 
apparently receiving the accusation as earnest: 
“But, in these days, you never could tell what 
any man might be up to.” 

‘Ha, ha! Good, Dempster, very good,” 
laughed Mr. Fanshawe, although inwardly objur- 
gating the density of mind which deprived his 
attempt at playfulness of all point. 
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“Oh, you must go, papa; we insist on it—; bandit of the most daring sort. He has stolen 
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one of my choicest treasures, though he has not 
yet carried it off; so give me your opinion as to 
what I'd better do.”’ 

The wave of his arm in the direction of Angela 
and Newton, joined to the smile which fairly 
illumined his whole face, would almost have 
made his meaning clear to a genuine puppet; but 
Dempster looked as helplessly stolid and hope- 
lessly uncomprehending as before. 

In this moment of exultation, Mr. Fanshawe 
could have forgiven an even worse crime than 
dullness ; so, with unimpaired good-humor, he 
abruptly abandoned playfulness for dignity, and 
made a clear explanation of the matter, in lan- 
guage which might have befitted a diplomatist 
announcing a proposed royal marriage. 

Burt heard himself presented as a future son- 


hand in his. 

Then, since good-luck had sent this unexpected 
witness, at a sign from Angela the heads of the 
Fanshawe family allowed their victim the relief 
of a temporary escape. 

Burt got out of the house, still preserving a 
tolerable show of sanity, and made his way to 
his hotel, with sparks dancing before his eyes 
which shut out the placid beauty of the moon- 
light, and a whir in his ears which drowned the 
soft singing of the southern sea. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Aas! dear love, when words of thine 

I faint to think of, pressing back the tears that start 
Beneath my eyes, when these were mine, 

T could not sing for very joy of song; my heart, 
My lips were dumb ; I could but kiss 

Thy face, like one whose soul in bliss 

Ts lost, and mutely bless, 

Dear love, thy tenderness. 










Bricnt bittersweet-berries, 
With light aflame, 

Whence did you gather 

Your queer quaint name? 


Who was it called you 
Bitter-and-sweet? 


OLD LOVE. 


ANNETTE HILLS. 
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But now, ah me, that love, sweet love, 

Is dead, and you and'I alive; I cannot choose 
But sing: for know that, far above 

All joy, our unavailing grief has power to loose 
The spell. In broken words, I fain 

Would for awhile the sense of pain 

Forget, and only bless 

Old love and tenderness. 






THOMAS. 





Who first thought 
Extremes could meet 


And cluster in quaintness 
*Mid berries bright, 
The very quintessence 
Of glorious light? 


A FIRST-OF-APRIL ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY GEORG 


To Miss JEAN ATHOL, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Larcuwoop, March 5th, 1886. 

My Dear Jean: Since it is Lent, and you are 
having a quiet time, even in New York, | vent- 
ure to ask you to take pity on us, and come up 
to make me a visit. You write me that the city 
is dull, so perhaps you will not be struck by the 
difference. Several other people have consented 
to enliven our stupidity, so I can offer you a 
little more inducement than my own charming 
society. 

The Winthrop girls and Colonel Davis, from 
Boston, will be here, besides Dr. Preston and 
some other New Yorkers whom I fancy you 
know. I also expect Tom Collins—Edith May’s 
cousin and fiancé, whom I believe you have, 
oddly enough, never met. The elder brother, 
Frank, is probably coming, too. If Edith were 
not in Europe, she would be here. But I know 
she is anxious for you to meet her lover. I 
think you will like him. 

We are having such bitter cold weather now 
that, building my hopes on traditional sayings, I 
flatter myself the latter part of the month will 
be pleasant. Papa predicts an early spring, so 
altogether I feel emboldened to urge my invita- 
tion. Come just as soon as you can, though I 
do not expect the others till the last week in 
March. I should like to have you all to myself 
for a while. 

Give my kind regards to the rest of your 
family, and believe me, as ever, 

Your loving friend, 
May GILLINGHAM. 
To Miss May GILLINGHAM, , 
Greenbush, New York. 
New York, March 8th, 1886. 

My Dear May: I shall be delighted to 
accept your kind invitation. Nothing could have 
been more opportune, for New York is awfully 
dull, and my most devoted admirer is away on 
business. Lent came so late this year that we 
all exhausted our energies before it began. So 
we have hardly had spirit enough to get up the 
mild dissipations allowable now, such as teas 
and musicales. 

The early spring is just the most delightful 
season to be in the country and the time when 
busy idle people like myself do not often have 
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1A GRANT. 
$an opportunity of enjoying it. I congratulate 
; you, my dear May, on the fact of having had, 
; once in your life, a happy inspiration ! 
> The only disaster that will ensue will be a 
dreadful dearth in my wardrobe. This is the 
3 time of year which, on account of so much 
} unusual leisure, I always devote to ordering my 
new spring costumes. Thanks to you, I shall 
have to leave them to the tender mercies of 
Rosalie, whom I shall not bring with me. 
I heartily join in your wish that Edith were 
here, but I dare say she is enjoying herself 
3 in Paris. The next thing to seeing her will be 
to meet Mr. Collins, whose acquaintance I have 
been anxious to make ever since the engagement 
was announced. 

I will let you know when to expect me, which 
will be just as soon as I can furbish up my ward- 
robe a little. I believe Iam tired out by the 
winter’s campaign, so I feel sure the change will 
do me good. , 

Everybody joins me in kind messages which I 
hope soon to deliver in person. ‘Till then, I am 

Your affectionate 
JEAN. 

About two weeks later, Miss Jean Athol, a 
beauty and heiress, just twentytwo, attired her- 
self in a most becoming traveling-suit and took 
the morning train on the Hudson River road for 
Greenbush. Larchwood, the home of the Gil- 
linghams, was one of the many lovely residences 
scattered along the banks of the Hudson, nearly 
opposite Albany. 

As Miss Gillingham had anticipated, the 
weather was perfect. March was certainly 
going out in the orthodox lamb-like fashion. 

Arrived at the station, Miss Athol found her 
friend waiting in her pony-phaeton. May was 4 
merry laughing brunette, overflowing with fun 
and mischief. Petite in figure, she presented an 
entire contrast to Miss Athol, who was rather 
tall and stately. 

‘“‘At last,’’ cried May, enthusiastically. ‘So 
you condescended to come! I have been anx- 
iously expecting you. The others will not be 
here till the first, so you will have to submit to 
being bored by the Gillingham family for a few 
days.” 

‘‘With the exception of yourself, little chat- 
‘ terbox, I think I can endure them very well,” 
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was the laughing reply. As she spoke, Jean 
seated herself in the phaeton, and they drove 
rapidly off. ‘‘ Here lam,” she continued, “safe 
and sound, though mamma was rather shocked 
at the idea of my traveling such a distance 
without Rosalie.” 

“I’m so glad you didn’t bring her. Now I 
shall indulge in the pleasure of ‘doing up’ your 
hair,” cried May, with an admiring glance at 
her friend’s thick shining golden braids. 

In such merry nonsense, the two-mile drive 
passed very quickly. 

‘‘Have you heard from Edith lately?’ asked 
May, in the course of their conversation. 

“Yes,” replied Jean. ‘TI had a letter only 
the other day. They are in Rome now. They 
left Paris in time for the carnival, and are having 
a delightful time. How I should like to see her.”’ 

“Yes, indeed; so should I,’’ echoed May. 
‘But at least you will have the satisfaction of 
seeing and judging of Mr. Collins. I think you 
will approve Edith’s choice. How odd that you 
never happened to meet him,” she continued, 
urging her pony into a little faster trot. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know,’’ responded her com- 
panion, her glance returning from the charming 
scenery over which it had been roving, to the 
pretty face beside her. ‘‘Mr. Collins never 
chanced to be in Boston when I was visiting 
there, and I seldom go to Philadelphia. Then 
Edith became engaged to him in October—and 
the last of November, you know, they went 
abroad—so I have had no opportunity since. 
She was anxious to have me pay her a visit in 
November, that I might make the young gentle- 
man’s acquaintance; but, owing to mamma's 
illness, I didn’t go.” 

“At any rate, I shall be glad to have the 
pleasure of introducing you,” said May. “I 
know the Collinses very well. I was delighted 
when I heard that Edith was engaged to Tom, 
and now I am waiting impatiently for your 
opinion of him.” 

‘“*Oh, if you and Edith both like him, probably 
I shall not,” laughed Jean: “I am apt to be 
perverse. I believe you said you expected the 
other brother also. Is he just as nice?” 

‘‘His coming is not at all certain,’ answered 
May; ‘business may detain him.’’ Then, in 
reply to her friend’s other query, she*continued : 
“T like him; but whether you would is another 
thing. You are so difficult.” 

Jean laughed. 

‘‘ Now tell me who else is coming,” she said. 

While May was describing the rest of the 
party, most of whom Jean knew, Larchwood 
appeared in sight. 





























































































































































Miss Athol gave an exclamation of delight. 
‘It is lovely here at all seasons of the year,” 
was her admiring comment. 
you.” 

May smiled, pleased with her friend’s enthu- 
siasm. ‘I prefer it to New York,” she said. 
“And then Albany is so near.” 

As she finished speaking, they reached the 
house and alighted. In a few minutes, Jean 
was resting in her room. 

Some days later, Miss Athol’s horse and groom 
arrived, and the two girls had several pleasant 
rides together. The remainder of the week 
passed quietly but agreeably. A soft spring 
day ushered the new month in, 

May was in a state of high delight and 
anticipation. During the course of the morning, 
she amused herself greatly by practicing all sorts 
; of absurd jokes on her much-enduring family 
> and friend. 

‘*May is as fond of fun as ever—is she not?” 
laughingly inquired Jean, after one of these 
attempts at a hoax. 

‘Indeed she is,” said Mrs. Gillingham, shaking 
yo head and glancing indulgently at her only 
child. ‘I believe she is just as bad as when 
she was at boarding-school.”’ 

‘‘Such pranks as she did play then.’’ And 
Jean laughed merrily at the remembrance of 
them. 

‘But now,” pouted May, “you are ali so 
wide-awake, that I can’t victimize you.” 

‘Perhaps you'll have a chance yet,”’ said her 
friend, smiling as she spoke. 

Later in the afternoon, the expected visitors 
arrived, carriages having been sent to meet them. 

In the midst of the merry confusion of greet- 
i ings and introductions, May approached Jean, 
followed by a tall and rather good-looking man 
of about twentyeight, who answered to her friend 
Edith’s description. 

“Let me introduce you, Mr. Collins, to my 
friend—Miss Athol,’’ she said. 

‘“‘T am delighted to meet you,” was the young 
man’s cordial response to Jean’s graceful greet- 
ing. ‘1 have often heard my cousin speak of 
you.” 

‘‘Edith May and I are very dear friends.’ 
Jean spoke warmly. 

“Please add,’’ cried their hostess, gayly, 
“though of course it is not of so much import- 
ance, that I also have mentioned her to you.” 

‘¢Oh, I hope not,’”’ exclaimed Jean, in mock 
dismay. ‘She would have been sure to say 
nothing good about me.” 

Mr. Collins laughed, then hastened to add: 

“‘Let me reassure you, Miss Athol: I have 
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heard your name from both these ladies, but} ‘I am very glad to hear it,” was the hearty 
only in such a way as to induce me to desire response. ‘1 felt sure you would.” And, with 


§ 


very much the pleasure 1 have just now had, ; a smiling good-night, May turned away. 
though I don’t doubt there was no lack of will § “‘T hope the favorable impression will last,’ 
to abuse you on Miss May’s part.” } she said to herself. 

“That's right,” said the latter, in pretended} The next three or four days passed quickly 
indignation. ‘Take the privilege of long} and pleasantly in walking, driving, and various 
acquaintance and desert me for the last new- ’ other amusements. No one else in the party, 
comer, if you choose: I shall be revenged later.’’ } with the exception of the hostess, was acquainted 

Just then, the warning-bell rang, and the { with Edith May, so Jean thought it natural 
party separated to dress for dinner. As they i enough for’ Mr. Collins to prefer her society. 
did so, Jean whispered in her friend’s ear: 3 They saw a good deal of each other. 

‘“‘I think I shall like Edith’s lover. So the} One night, while Jean was preparing for bed, 
other brother didn’t come?” ; there was a knock at the door. 

‘No,’ answered ‘May, as she turned toward °° « Who is there?” she asked. 
her own room. ‘He went to Washington, to “It is I—May,” was the reply. 
attend to some business.’’ “Come in,’ answered Jean, without rising 

Her place at the dinner-table being at some } from her chair. 
distance from Mr. Collins, Jean had a good } Immediately the door opened, revealing May 
opportunity of studying his face. At the close } in a most becoming dressing-gown. 
of the meal, she decided that she liked it. ; “IT came to have a little chat while you take 
Yes, she was inclined to approve her friend’s § down your hair. Shall I disturb you?” 
judgment. She must cultivate his acquaintance, ‘Not at all. I don’t feel a bit sleepy, and 
and see whether time would confirm the first } shall be glad to talk—or, rather, listen to you, 

i for you won’t give me a chance, of course,’ 


impression. 
The gentleman himself seemed to have formed ; answered Jean, smiling mischievously, as she 
a similar resolve about his fiancée’s friend, Jean began to unwind the thick coils of her hair. 
concluded; for, soon after dinner, he came over} ‘Oh, let me take Rosalie’s place,’’ cried the 
and sat down on the sofa by her. other, eagerly ; and, while Jean submitted will- 
Glad of the chance, she was very agreeable— ingly to the operation, May chattered gayly. 
all the while making a mental study of him in } ‘Well, your acquaintance with Mr. Collins 
the character of Edith’s future husband. } seems to be progressing swimmingly,’ she 
‘‘He isn’t handsome exactly, but I believe { remarked, presently. ‘‘ Do you like him as well 
I like his looks better than if he were,’ was $ as ever?” 
her inward comment. ‘I don’t care particularly ‘Indeed, I do,’ was the ready response. 
for beauty in men. Then, too, he has a face you ; ‘‘ You know I can always get on so much better 
can trust, if I know anything about physiog- with a man when there is no danger of his fall- 
nomies. Besides, he talks very well.” ; ing in love with me. We are almost like old 
‘It is odd we have never met,”’ he remarked, ; friends.’ 
in the course of the conversation: ‘‘you are so “Pm charmed, and so will Edith be. By the 
intimate with my Cousin Edith.” by, have you answered her last letter ?”’ 
“Yes,” answered Jean; ‘it is a little strange. ‘¢No, but I must, and tell her how much I like 
I have heard so much about you, that I feel as { Mr. Collins,” replied Jean. 
if I knew you quite well. Edith wanted me to “Do. I know she will be delighted. She 
visit her in November, in order to meet you and $ owes me a letter, so you can remind her of that,” 
your brother, but unfortunately I was prevented ; said May, rising to go. 
from going.” The days seemed to fly past. In the morning, 
‘‘I remember Edith’s regrets when I was in } they took long walks, watching the buds swell- 
Boston then; now I can echo them in all} ing and the leaves starting, in the woods which 
sincerity,” said the young man. And they } surrounded the Gillingham place. A carpet of 
continued to talk about various subjects. green moss was under foot, sprinkled thick with 
‘*What do you think of Edith’s pet cousin?’ 3 young arbutus and the earliest wild flowers. 
inquired May, as she bid her friend good-night. { These rambles were delightful to Jean, who was 
‘* You quite monopolized him,” she added. a real lover of nature. Generally, she and Mr. 
“TI think I shall like him very much,” 
announced Jean, gravely: ‘that is, if he con- 
tinue to improve on acquaintance.” 


woodland secrets, in which they took a greater 


Collins strayed a little apart, investigating the 
Fora than the rest. In the. afternoons, lawn- 
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tennis and driving occupied them. The even- 
ings were usually spent indoors, in dancing’ or 
some such amusement, shared by the young 
people for several miles around. 

Miss Athol was very fond of horseback-riding, 
and, with those of the party who shared her 
tastes, took long rides. Mr. Collins always 
joined in these expeditions, and, being an 
exceptionally good horseman, was the only one 
who could keep up with Jean in her spirited 
canters. She managed her restive mare per- 
fectly, and, in a faultlessly-fitting riding-habit, 
appeared to great advantage. 

About a week later, the two girls were sitting 
in May’s dressing-room, before separating for 
the night. 

‘There is one thing I don’t like about Mr. 
Collins,” remarked Jean; ‘he doesn’t seem 
enthusiastic enough Edith to suit me. Now, 
you know I am delighted to sing Edith’s praises, 
for she is one of my dearest friends. You 
would think, knowing our intimacy, he would 
speak of nothing else. I don’t mean that he 
doesn’t like to hear me talk about her, for he 
does. He sits and listens eagerly, when I des- 
cant on her perfections. But, considering how 


confidential he is on other subjects, he doesn’t 
talk about her as much as he might. 


I never 
think of it at the time, but it occurs to me 
afterward.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he is shy,’”’ suggested May, looking 
thoughtful. 

‘‘He may be, but I would never suppose so,” 
laughed Jean. 

‘‘Or, possibly, you don’t give him a chance,” 
continued May, smiling mischievously ; ‘that is 
very likely.” 

“Your last explanation seems more reason- 
able,’ was the amused reply. ‘I never thought 
of that.” And the friends parted for the night. 

The next day, Jean sat down and answered 
Edith’s letter, telling her of the fortunate chance 
that had brought about the meeting she so much 
desired. 

“‘T am quite as very pleased with Mr. Collins,” 
she wrote, ‘‘as even you could wish. I really 
think you have shown yourself as sensible in 
your choice of a husband as in everything else, 
and I couldn’t say more. I trust he appreciates 
the treasure he has won. Iam trying to impress 
the fact on his mind.” 

It was now the middle of April, and an unex- 
pected actor appeared on the scene—May’s 
lover; at least, such he was supposed to be, 
though the engagement had not been acknowl- 
edged. May did not neglect her duties as 
hostess, but Jean fancied that she lost her 





interest in Edith’s fiancé, in her absorption in 
the newcomer. 

One morning, just after the distribution of the 
mail, Miss Athol looked up from the perusal of 
her own letters, a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

‘*T suppose you haven’t heard from Edith 
lately, Mr. Collins?’ she asked. 

«Yes, only the other day—” 

‘She owes me a letter. You may tell her so, 
when you write,’ she continued, not noticing 
that she was interrupting him. 

He was about to reply, when May hurried up, 
saying: 

‘Surely, you have all exhausted your corre- 
spondence. Come and have a game of tennis.” 

The following day, Mr. Collins sauntered into 
the morning-room and asked : 

“Who is going to ride, this lovely morning? 
There are not many more left us.” 

Of course, Jean’s voice was among the number 
that answered in the affirmative; and, half an 
hour later, the riding-party was ready to start. 
Soon, Miss Athol and Mr. Collins were far ahead 
of the rest. 

‘‘Bess seems rather restive, this morning,” 
he remarked, glancing gravely at the prancing 
horse on which she sat so well. 

“‘T think there must be something in the air, 
then,” laughed Jean ; “for I believe I share in 
Bess’s feelings—a restlessness of restraint or 
control seems to possess me.” 

‘I advise you not to give way,’’ was the more 
serious rejoinder, ‘‘or you may have trouble 
with her.” 

“Nonsense !’’ cried Jean. forgetting ceremony. 
‘‘T can manage her any time.’’ And she started 
forward at a brisk gallop. 

Instantly, he was almost up to her; but, just 
as he reached her side, Bess gave one leap 
which would probably have thrown her rider 
had it not been for Mr. Collins. Quick as light- 
ning, he made a sudden wild dash and seized 
the bridle. He did not utter a word; but one 
side-glance at his face turned Jean paler than 
the fright had. 

Just at that moment, the others rodé up. 
To save her life, she could not have told why 
she was so glad. Of course, everybody ex- 
claimed and inquired; but Mr. Collins made 
as light of the matter as possible, for which 
Jean was very thankful. 

They rode more slowly homeward, all together. 
Bess was very quiet, and so was her mistress. 
For some reason—she could not tell what—Miss 
Athol felt thoroughly uncomfortable. 

Tt was almost time for the party to break up. 
In three days, it would be the first of May, and 
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the ladies declared that they ought to be at; unless [ am very much mistaken, for the last 
home preparing for the summer's round of} two days—ever since our horseback-ride—you 
watering-places. The idea of departure was } have tried to avoid me. Am I wrong?” 
welcome to Jean, though she did not admit the Jean was silent; but he persisted : 
reason for this, even in the deepest corner of “I flattered myself, up to that time, that we 
her consciousness. Perhaps she dared not. were very good friends—” i 
It was the thirtieth of April, the last day of ‘“‘So we were—and are still, I hope,’’ inter- 
the visit. One of their favorite walks was agreed } rupted Jean, a little impatiently. «For Edith’s 
on, as a farewell. They started all together, an ; sake,” she added. But he did not notice the 
arrangement which Jean devoutly prayed would } final words. 
be continued. For the last two days, she ad | ‘‘ Have I done anything to alter your opinion 
managed to avoid all téte-d-tétes with her friend’s of me?” he continued, standing facing her. 
betrothed by keeping with the whole party. She ‘“*No-o.” Jean dragged the word out slowly. 
hoped Mr. Collins had not noticed this, though ? She could not truthfully say that he had done 
of that she could not be certain. Glancing up, ; anything. She could hardly arraign him for 
she was startled from her reflection by seeing 3 a look. 
the object of it at her side. “Then why do you treat me differently?” he 
“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Athol,” ° went on, rapidly. 
he said. ‘You seem unusually quiet.” i * Really—Mr. Collins,’’ began Jean, ‘‘ I—was 
‘Only because I am generally too noisy, one } not aware that I did: it must have been— 
must infer, I suppose,’’ she answered, rousing } unintentional.” 
herself with an effort. Here her conscience gave an awful twinge; 
‘Not at all—your inference is unwarranted,” } but she did not heed it. 
he replied. ‘But you are not inclined to place 3 “And, after all,” she continued, trying to 
your intellectual wares in the market at such a } speak in her most careless tone, ‘this seems, 
low rate, I perceive. Perhaps, if I were to offer ; to me, to be ‘much ado about nothing.’ Let us 
you a silver penny, as somebody in one of Mrs. } go on and find the others—”’ 
Burney’s novels does, you might be tempted.” ‘‘Pardon me,’’ he interrupted: ‘but it does 
‘““No. Like most of the people who live in } make a difference.” There was sudden passion 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, I amin his voice. ‘I had not meant to speak—” 
too mercenary,” she said, laughing a little. Jean had risen by this time, deadly pale. 
The conversation seemed to flag somewhat, in “Then for heaven’s sake don’t!’’ she cried, 
spite of Mr. Collins’s endeavor to keep it up. 3 hastily. 
When they had gone some distance into the} ‘But I must, now. Don’t you understand 
wood, he turned to her and said: what all this means, to me? Surely you must 
«Let me show you where those mayflowers } have seen: I love you.” 
are that I was speaking of, the other day. They “Don’t! How dare you?” She spoke vehe- 
must be in bloom by this time, I think.”’ mently. “I will not listen to another word. 
“Thank you—but I’m afraid I hardly have ; Heaven knows I meant to treat you as a friend 
energy enough for such a long walk,” she } only, and I never dreamed of this till—the other 
answered, rather languidly. day. Since then, I have done my best to avoid 
“If you feel tired, you can sit down on this } you. What would Edith think?” The last 
rock a few minutes,” he replied. ‘Give me} words died away in an inaudible groan. 
your shawl, please.” “Do you mean that you do not love me—” 
As he spoke, Mr. Collins possessed himself of ; the young man went on, passionately; but Jean 
the scarlet wrap and spread it on the mossy ; interrupted him. 
boulder, which afforded quite a comfortable; ‘I tell you—go!” she said, in tones of quietly 
resting-place. By this time, their companions } concentrated fury. Her eyes blazed. She could 
were considerably in advance, and, astonished ; not speak another word. 
at her own weakness in doing just what she had “Jean !’’ someone called, just at that moment. 
determined not to do, Jean took the proffered ; It was May’s voice. The rest of the party were 
seat. coming toward them, though still in the distance. 
For a few moments, they chatted cheerfully— “Why, where have you people been?’’ cried 
on her part, at least, with an effort. Just as she } everybody, in surprise. 
was about to rise and propose continuing their: By this time, the pair, with a mighty effort, 
walk, Mr. Collins spoke. had recovered themselves somewhat. The girl, 
“Pardon me, Miss Athol,” he said: ‘but, } of course, was the more composed of the two. 
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“‘T was rather tired, and sat down to rest,”’ 
she answered, smilingly. ‘‘ We were talking, 
and, as I was lazy, we concluded to wait for you 
here.” 

Mr. Collins looked at the young lady so gra- 
ciously giving the explanation, but she flashed 
him one glance in return that answered his 
unspoken question. They exchanged no further 
remarks on the way home. 

Lingering a moment alone in the hall before 
going to her room, Jean caught the sound of her 
own name. 

“I call it a desperate flirtation,” were the 
next words she heard, in Miss Winthrop’s voice. 

She waited to hear no more, but fled to her 
room, as wretched a girl as ever lived. It was 
growing late, however, and she was obliged to 
indulge her miserable reflections while packing 
her trunk. May sent her maid to help her, but 
Jean declined the proffered assistance, feeling 
that the presence of anyone would be simply 
intolerable. 


Presently, the dinner-bell rang, and, dreading” 


the ordeal, Jean slowly obeyed the summons. 
Everybody was there, including Mr. Collins, 
looking wretched enough, Jean thought, but the 
sight did not soften her. 

The evening passed off gayly. In addition to 
the house-party, a number of guests from the 
neighborhood were present. There was no time 
for private conversation with anyone, for which 
Jean was not sorry. It was so late when they 
separated that May did not linger with her 
friend as she often did, but bade her a sleepy 
good-night with the rest. 

Jean lay awake until nearly daylight, when 
she fell into a heavy slumber, from which she 
was soon awakened by the dressing-bell. Look- 
ing out, she saw the rain pouring steadily from 
a dull leaden sky. 

The party separated rather early, somewhat 
depressed by the weather and the thought of 
leaving. Jean was the liveliest of them all. She 
parted from Mr. Collins with a stately good-bye, 
managing, in the general confusion of leave- 
taking, to avoid giving him her hand. His 
manner was as cold as her own. During the 
trip to New York, Jean was the gayest of the gay. 

The carriage met her at the depot, and she was 
soon whirled toward home. At last, when the 
family greetings were all over, Jean found her- 
self alone in her own room, to her unspeakable 
relief. She could indulge in the luxury of giving 
way to her misery, undisturbed. 

Poor Jean! She had never been so unhappy 
in her life! She who had always prided herself 


on her honor and fidelity, to prove false to her } 








dearest friend! For, blame him'as she might, 
she knew that she had been in fault, too. Yes, 
unwittingly enough, heaven knew, she had 
encouraged him. Mingled with her anger at his 
conduct was a still greater disgust with herself. 

As if this were not enough to make her 
wretched, she knew now—she was obliged to 
admit it to herself—that she cared.’ She had 
wrecked her own life in her mad folly—at least 
it was nothing more—she had never meant to be 
wicked ! 

One week passed, the dreariest in all her gay 
care-free existence. At the end of that time, 
the family were seated at the breakfast-table, 
lingering over their coffee, when the morning 
mail was brought in. Jean took the two letters 
that were handed to her, and glanced at their 
superscriptions. She recognized the handwriting 
of both. One was from May, the other from 
Edith. She laid them by her plate, and made a 
pretense of finishing her breakfast. 

Alone in her room, she slowly broke the seal 
of each, and hesitated which to open first. If 
only she did not need to read Edith’s letter—but 
it must be done. She opened it and looked at 
the first page. It was in the writer’s usual 
style, bright and interesting, just as she had 
expected. Suddenly she stopped, her attention 
arrested by the following words: 

“You speak of meeting Tom at May Gilling- 
ham’s. My dear, you must be mistaken. He is 
in Washington, attending to some law-business. 
He expected fully to come, but was prevented at 
the last moment. His brother Frank, who 
resembles him, was there.’’ 

The letter dropped from Jean’s fingers. 

What did it all mean? What was this strange 
mistake? She could not understand. Perhaps 
May’s letter would explain. She seized and 
opened it eagerly, glancing over it until she 
came to the following words: 

«You went off so early and in such confusion 
that I didn’t have an opportunity of explaining 
the foolish little joke I played on you and Mr. 
Collins. I hope you will forgive me. I thought 
perhaps you might discover the mistake between 
you, but I see you haven’t. It was the first of 
April, you remember, when Mr. Collins arrived, 
and I told you—or rather, allowed you to think— 
that he was Edith’s fiancé. Tom Collins—the one 
to whom she is engaged—was called unexpectedly 
to Washington, but his brother came. I intended, 
of course, to undeceive you in a day or two, but 
you were so convinced of his identity that 1 
couldn’t bear to tell you. Besides, it was such 
a good first-of-April joke, and you know my 
propensity. I feel sure you will forgive me and 
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appreciate it. I fancied he rather admired you. 
If so, you need feel no compunctions about 
appropriating him.”’ Jean read no further. 

She understood now, when it was too late. 
He,could not comprehend her conduct, and how 
could she explain? When should she ever have 
the opportunity? May's explanation had come 
too late. 

Two days later, glancing over the newspaper, 
Jean saw, in the list of passengers on a European 
steamer, the name ‘Frank Collins, Philadel- 
phia.”’ 

Was this the end? 

Frequently she heard from Edith, in Germany 
by this time. 
her fiancé’s brother. 

‘“‘He is traveling everywhere,” she wrote; 
‘“‘but we have happened to miss him two or 
three times. He has been following in the wake 
of a certain charming widow, of whom I have 
heard a great deal, though I have never met 
her. 
length.” 

Just one year after her last visit to Larchwood, 
Jean stood in the Grand Central Depot, waiting 
for the train. It was the first of April, and, on 
the eighth of the month, May was to be married. 
After considerable persuasion, Jean had consented 
to be bridesmaid for her friend. 


‘‘Last year’s party will all be here, as far } 
“ Frank 


as possible,’ May had informed her. 
Collins is in Europe, so 1 suppose we must 
dispense with the pleasure of his society; but 
Tom is certainly coming.” 

The Jean who stood in the station this bright 
April morning was altered from the Jean of one 
short year ago. That foolish mistake had spoiled 
her life, and it was so far in the past that she 
had given up all hope of setting it right. 
Besides, it would not make any difference now. 
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Give me dreams, sweet dreams, of other days, 

When life was young and the world seemed true— 
Then earth was bright with its varied flowers 

And the sky with its dazzling hue. 
Then spring’s sweet face with its promise bright, 

And the summer’s opened flowers, 
And the autumn with its garnered sheaf, 

Made up life’s happy hours, 


Give me dreams—they bring back far-off days, 
With the suns that long have faded ; 

For the dear dead lips then smile on me 
Which the grave has long since shuded. 
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In one of her letters, she spoke of 


They say Frank is really captured at {he went on, rapidly. 
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} He was like all men—he had forgotten ; but she, 
alas! remembered. 

The Philadelphia trains were coming in, and 
} the crowd jostled her. Starting from her reverie, 
she looked up and saw a familiar face—her 

leet acquaintance stood by her side. 
He sprang eagerly forward and took possession 
of her disengaged hand. 

“Jean,” he whispered, so low that she alone 
heard him; and, looking up into his face, she 
saw he understood. 

Five minutes later, Jean had managed to 
explain that she must take the eleven-twentyfive 
train for Greenbush, and they were comfortably 
seated therein. 

“We arrived in New York at seven o'clock this 
’ morning, on the steamer,” he said, reading the 
answer to his unspoken question in her eyes. 

; “I drove straight to the house as soon as 
; I dared, and they told me where you had gone. 
$I hurried after you, hoping to overtake you,” 
“Just two weeks ago, 
31 met Edith in Paris, after missing her several 
$times. I little knew what I missed. She 
explained, never dreaming what her explanation 
: 

: 
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; 
| 
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meant to me-—and here I am.” ‘ 

“You have never told me yet that you were 
glad to see me, that you loved me, or anything 
else,” he said, presently. 

“How could I, in a railway-station?’’ she 
murmured, smiling. 

‘What a wretch you must have thought me. 
No wonder you behaved so cruelly,’’ he continued, 
mischievously. 

“Did I behave cruelly? I was sufficiently 
punished,’ Jean answered. ‘After all, I should 
never have become so well acquainted with you 
if I hadn't mistaken you for your brother: so 
$I believe I am much obliged to May for her 
; first-of-April joke.” 
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They bring the paths I trod in youth 
Once gayly, full of pleasure, 

But now so weary, worn, and old, 
They count but sorrow’s measure, 


Yes: dreams bring back the loved and lost— 
The eyes long closed in sleeping 

Gaze back on us, from heaven a’vove, 
To woo us from our weeping. 

They come in dreams ; our empty. arms 
Would clasp them in caressing : 

The opening of the pearly gates 
Left mortals still a blessing. 





A VISION 


OF NIGHT. 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


Ir was many years ago—though the events 
described in this story are none the less terribly 
vivid in my memory because of that—more than 
twenty years ago, that I found myself, one gloomy 
autumn evening, a weary pedestrian traveler, out 
of my way, belated and alone, in a wild and 
lonely part of the German Rhineland. 

I had been loitering away part of the after- 
noon amid the ruins of Ericsfell Castle, one of 
the most ancient and extensive in that region, 
and now found, about sunset, with a dark 
cloudy night hastening upon me, that I had 
unaccountably missed my way to the inn that 
ought to be nestling somewhere hidden among 
these woods or hills. I tried in vain several 
roads, that seemed to lead to nothing but scrubby 
oak-thickets or stretches of waste desolate upland 
—not even a peasant’s-hut in sight. Fruitless 
was ‘the search—or, rather, houseless—and I at 
last decided to go back to the castle-ruins and 
there pass the night. 

Ericsfell Castle is an immense stone structure, 
mocking even in this its last decay the puny 
efforts of our modern architecture, its huge 
square towers, vast parapets and outlying walls, 
broken but still massive gateways, all most fitly 
crowning the hill whereon it stood. 

One side of this hill fell precipitously to the 
stream below—a wild mountain-torrent racing 
on to the Rhine, not far off; the other three sides 
sank away in rocky, jagged, half-wooded terraces 
to the more level ground, from whence I toiled 
wearily up by a scarce discernible path and 
re-entered this not very inviting place of 
lodgment. 

1 had noticed, that afternoon, a small cham- 
ber—one of the few with walls still intact and 
a roof overhead—rather high up in a tower 
at the southwest and most sheltered corner. 
In that chamber, I now planned to pass the 
night, as a rainstorm seemed more than’ probable, 
and shelter, even of a somewhat depressing, bare, 
stony kind, was to be desired. So, after some 
stumbling and some perhaps not very decorous 
grumbling besides, I got up the narrow stair 
built in the wall of solid stone masonry and into 
my night-quarters. 

Now, I am not a nervous—nor yet, I flatter 
myself, a timid—man ; I have slept out-of-doors 
many atime and in some by no means cheerful 


} houses; yet I own that, when I lighted a match 
and looked about, I felt a strong impulse to seek 
some other lodging or tramp around under the 

} open sky all night, in preference to this. 

3 The room was quite small, with low vaulted 

ceiling and one narrow slit of a window, through 

>’ which, so thick was the wall, the outside twilight 
utterly failed to struggle. This window was 

still iron-barred across, though surely egress 
or entrance of grown person or child would 
have been impossible, the bars eaten with red 
rust yet still in place, as also were the huge iron 
door-hinges, from which the door had been 
wrenched—who knows how long before? Just 
opposite the window was a narrow stone bench, 
built close to, and indeed into, the wall. Near 
to this seat was a massive iron ring—rust-eaten, 
like the window-bars—turning in a staple let 
into the masonry. ‘ 

Snug enough in size, high up, and certainly 
dry; but somehow the air seemed to me heavy, 
stifling with the dust, the decaying exhalations 
of dead and gone centuries—death-like as one 
of those stone coffins of old. The place was the 
very abode—nay, the petrified stony embodiment 
—of feudal darkness, cruelty, hard, brutal, nar- 
row ignorance of life’s comfort and grace. What 
tale of captivity, suffering, perhaps lingering 
death, did that barred window, that. cold stone 
seat, that iron ring, whose use was apparent— 
what did all this suggest? However, I laughed 
at these fancies sleep disturbing—or tried to, at 
any rate—ate a supper of bread and cheese from 
my traveler’s-wallet, smoked two or three cigars, 
¢and then, having no light to read by, though 
} I had a tempting ‘Revue des Deux Mondes”? in 
; my pocket, I wrapped my long waterproof cloak 
pee me, and, lying down close under. the 

window, fell fast asleep. 





The bed was a hard one; but, being a sound 
sleeper and now tired out, I slept none the less 


profoundly for that. Had I dreamed at all, 
I might have believed what I saw and heard 
later on to be a continuation of such dreams. 
But I did not dream ; nor was my waking, when 
: it happened, a matter of any doubt. My slumber 
was broken by a loud, and for this place most 
astonishing, sound, seemingly just overhead— 
something like the striking of an immense clock 
-—a slow, harsh, discordant noise, as of the 
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grating of rusty iron. Wide-awake at the first of the descending outside stairway; but there 
3 
s 


clang, though doubting its reality, I listened 
with breathless attention as it went on—two, 
three, four, five, on to the twelfth stroke—and } tightly shut as from without. 
then, amid strange weird echoes, stopped. Good heavens! what was this—reality, night- 
What was it? Could it be? What ancient } mare, or something more fearful than either? 
perpetual machinery, marking yet through cent- } How had this come about? I am not a super- 
uries of ruin and neglect the time that had $ stitious man—or, rather, was not before the time 
swept its makers into oblivion? A bell, a clock, } whereof I write—but now the gazing stupor of 
striking the midnight-hour mechanically in this ; my first awakening changed to that strange, 
long-deserted place? Impossible! I opened my } nature-planted, shuddering fear which causes 
eyes wide and started up at the thought, and ; the hair to rise on one’s head and the flesh 
then straightway became conscious of a strange } of one’s body to creep. 
state of things in the chamber: there was a} ,,But I made a tremendous effort to shake off 
light in the room, all over it—a sort of even } this growing feeling. 
shadowless light, not as of dawn coming through ‘“Who are you? And how do you come 
the window, nor yet emanating from any visible ; here?’’ I asked, in a voice that I meant to be 
source within, but a wan, sickly, unnatural glare, ; loud and bold; yet, though my lungs gave forth, 
such as sometimes precedes great atmospheric } my lips uttered the words—not a sound reached 
danger and tumult; and, by this light, I saw, ‘my ears, or apparently sethose of the strange 
sitting on the stone bench—saw with a wild } figure yonder. I spoke again; I shouted aloud, 
sense of unreality, though my eyes never took 5 or at least made the effort as never before; not 
in more vivid impression—the figure of a man. { one whisper broke the vault-like stillness, naught 
It was that of a man of huge frame and } but the feebly-struggling breath of my fellow- 
perhaps once noble commanding shape, now 3 inmate. 
hideously emaciated and shrunken, as could; I started to rise upright, and could not; the 
be seen through a loose and tattered gray 3 lower portion of my body felt impotent, dead; 
garment which he wore, of rude antique fashion } and, when I looked down upon it, it was, to my 
and coarsest texture. His hair and beard were 3 eyes, invisible. I could see no part of myself, 
black streaked with gray, long and uncombed, i. held my hand, both hands, before my face; 
hanging in matted wisps; his eyes were deeply 3 they made not the faintest shadowy barrier 
sunken, dark, and ghastly; his skin the color 3 against this fearful, sourceless, unnatural light. 
of the grave. Around his middle was an iron } And yet they were still my hands; I felt them 
band or girdle, fastened by a chain to the ring } —cold, numbed, and as if shrunken in size, but 
in the wall, in his hands a crucifix held tightly } still living, still my own. I was conscious of 
gripped to his breast. their motion, but they were none the less 
The haggard fearful eyes were staring up and ; invisible to my sight. 
out of the window, right there above me; the Merciful God! what had come over me? 
bluish lips seemed to move continually; but no; What was I—a bodiless identity, a viewless 
hint of my presence being noted did eyes or lips ; looker-on? Was it at a reflection of some long 
give. There he sat, and there sat I upon the floor } past or distant future scene, some glimpse out 
as I had started up, for the moment all activity, ; of eternity, lost to common fleshly sight amid 
all emotion suspended in a wondering stupor. ages of intervening time and change? Was my 
Who was he? How had he come there, during 3 life-thread—immortal, without beginning as with- 
those my sleeping hours? It was impossible, } out end, as some philosophy has taught—ever 
but seemingly true—there he was. And, as I} interwoven, would it ever be, with that of this 
looked upon his face, it seemed impressed on } man or semblance of a man before me? Or was 
my mind, revealed through the abysmal horror; I merely an accident, a chance intruder into 
of those eyes, that he was slowly starving; this another sphere? Had my spirit left the 
to death, and that of his own free will and body by that strange transition called death? 
accord. There was anguish, fear, remorse, a; And, if so, where was its freedom, and where 
kind of lurid flickering hope, fierce gnawing } the deserted relics of mortality ? 
hunger, all feebly glaring by turns from those} With these questions, the ghostly fear departed 
deep hollow orbs, but, dominating each and all, } from me—my first wonder returned, only deeper, 
an indescribable voluntary resignation. more solemn. I held still, the only thing pos- 
I looked toward the entrance, open when } sible in my strange case, and waited for what 
I went to sleep, blank and black with the gloom 3 should come next. 


I saw now distinctly a heavy oaken door, studded 
with huge nails, fast on its iron hinges, and 
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I held still—my very heart, perhaps—for I $ on his head, his hands still clutching the crucifix 
heard not its beating, even in that deathly { upraised to shut out the sight. ‘Sorceress, 
silence. I waited, heaven knows how many } fiend!’ he moaned. ‘Avaunt, thou spectre of 
seconds, minutes, hours—till, as in fever-sickness } hell! Thou canst not hurt me! Thou art dead 
or sleepless morbid unrest, the sense of tumult ; these twenty years! I saw thee die. I heard 
—tremendous, convulsive, even amid recognized ; thy latest groan. Thou hast gone to dust and 
utter silence—fell upon me. It was the ghost of ; ashes, I tell thee. Get thee away, shade from 
echo, appealing at first to hearing finer than the } the pit! I have made my peace with heaven.” 





- flesh-and-blood ear; the weird wraiths of sounds } The other laughed, a low blood-curdling 


—embodying presently into the audible, far- laugh, echoed weirdly from that grisly shadow- 
distant, yet approaching cries, blood-curdling throng within the doorway; and, looking thence, 
demoniacal groans, laughter, curses—coming { : I saw the grin of hideous goblin fangs, the wav- 
louder, nearer, up the stairway outside to the } ing of long knotty arms, as in gleeful anticipa- 
very door. tion. The woman raised her hands, which, I 

Then, looking at the chained man upon the § now perccived, were tied together around the 
bench, I saw that the mingled fear of his expres- ; wrists with a snake-like thong, and pointed 
sion asserted itself, deepened, grew into abject } toward the cowering wretch. 
terror, horrified despair. The crucifix shook in} ‘ Vengeance!’’ she cried aloud, in a tone I 
his hands; the lips, before inaudibly muttering, } can never think of without a shudder. “ Ven- 
I could hear shaping now, in agonized repetition: } geance! I, Hildegunda, call down upon the 
“Mercy! mercy! mercy!’ as the door swung; head of Wolfgarn of Ericsfell. False traitor to 
slowly open, without sound of lock or bolt with- friendship and love! robber of shrines! betrayer 
drawn, and a woman’s form appeared, advanced, 
stood before him. 

Never had I looked on such marvelous, such 


; of innocence! liar, murderer ! thy time is come. 
Vengeance upon thee! It is twenty years, this 
night, that have I wandered, unresting, tor- 
superhuman, beauty; such beauty of form and} mented: my body dead, yet alive to gnawing 
feature, such blended grandeur and perfection § pain, scourge-torn without, conscience-lashed 
of womanly development. But it was the } within, for my sin and thine. Come, for our 
beauty of a fallen angel, the queenliness as of 3 demon-guests await thee, our bridal-feast is 
the very queen of hell. It was the evil fascina- ; spread.”’ 
tion of a Messalina or a Jezebel. ; ‘No, no, nol’ was the gasping cry, in 
I noted the strange deadly color of her skin, { answer. ‘Jesu Maria! Let them away, and 
the greenish livid” hue of oval cheek and swell- {thou likewise begone. I had repented, con- 
ing throat, suggestive of incipient decay. ° fessed, fasted, won the shrift. Hell cannot touch 
This I saw; and also behind her—good } me, with all its accursed mocking shapes. I 
heavens! was it not through her, too, that I have pnid my price for heaven. Houses and 
looked? I saw also strange fearful shapes, darkly } lands, honors and pleasures have I given—aye, 
vague, yet of goblin hideousness, apparent enough } even my life, by hunger’s gnawing tooth well- 
to haunt a lifetime—a ghastly retinue, attendant, } nigh ended. I have repented, with priestly 
tormenting. And each right hand was uplifted, } counsel, with candle, book, and bell, and beads 
each holding in its grasp a scourge. On that duly told. Demons,avaunt! Miserere Domine!’’ 
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shapely back were marks of their use. Cut and; ‘*Repented! Thou hast repented !’’ cried the 
seamed it was, and the blood—oh, horror of } woman—or the thing that had been a woman— 
horrors! Was it blood, red, human, life-feeding, } } with another horrible mirthless laugh. “ Didst : 


that dripped so blackly down? Was that thin thou ever give thy victims time for one prayer? 
dark fluid blood, or was it not rather indeed } Had I time or warning when thy dagger sent 
the very essence, the poisonous ichor, of corrup- i me straight to this fearful doom? Furies, behold 
tion ? your prey—the bridegroom ready for our mar- 
Somewhere once, when I was aboy, I had seen } riage-revel !”” 
4’ picture, one of the early Christian martyrs so All my ghostly fear, my shuddering horror, 
half-naked, driven, scourged through the streets } had merged ere this into wonder—a wondering 
of Rome. But on the saint’s face were fortitude, ; awe that stayed my heart-beats, froze my blood 
resignation—aye, even hope and gladness; on dulled my sight and hearing. I felt the growing 
this, the despair, the loathing horror of the} sense of unconsciousness and struggled against 
damned. it, as I saw less and less clearly—though all 
The figure on the bench shrank, cowcred back ; too horribly distinct, nevertheless—the hideous 


against the wali behind, his lank hair bri. tling } response to Hildegunda’s command, the gleeful 
Vou. XCIII.-—21. 
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gnashing of demon-fangs, the waving of weird; Sometime later in the day, when I had found 
hands aloft. I heard the yell of fiendish triumph, } the missing inn, about a mile or so from the 
the shrill menacing demoniac laughter; saw the castle, and, eating my much-needed breakfast 
ciained wretch, Wolfgarn of Ericsfell, overcome } there, told the portly garrulous landlord where 
by fear at last realized, fling down the crucifix— } I had spent the night and the singular dream, 


writhing, screaming, tugging at the chain. } 

-I saw them close around him; I saw, or 
thought I saw, the fierce seizure, the quivering } 
anguish of limb torn from limb, and then sudden | 
abysmal darkness, silence, as I fell on my face 3 
in & swoon. 3 

It was broad daylight, and the sun was shining 


in through the slit window in one bright-yellow 4, 


streak full on the bench—empty of human shape, } 
dust-covered, as I had last seen it in sober } 
waking moments. There were the open doorway, 
the iron ring, the rust-eaten window-bars—all { 
as before. And there was 1 myself, feeling as { 
if aroused from a deep exhausted sleep, my } 
brain dully throbbing, my body sore and heavy, ‘ 
my eyes still tortured with that hideously- 
recurring scene of the night-watches. 

Was it a dream—one of the many which § 
nightly beckon our souls from ficshly limits 
across the invisible bounds of that world between 
earth and heaven and hell? Was it, after ail, 
only this? But no: it was too vivid, too luridly 
burned into my memory, too fearfully distinct, 
for any dream. 

I felt then what is still my conviction: that } 
I had been looking on the ghastly expiatory 
repetition of some long-buried, forgotten-by- ; 
men, yet ever-living crime, casting its shadow 
still behind athwart the yearly-recurring season 
of its earthly chance. 

Even now, in morning light and sunshine, 
I felt a strange horror and fear of this place, 
and yet withal a fascination that kept me 
wandering, searching, about the ruins for more } 
than an hour. But nothing did I find to throw 
lizht on that mystery—on Wolfgarn of Ericsfell 
or Hildegunda the Fair: by him loved and} 
murdered—no trace of that bell that had clanged 
midnight upon my broken slumber. 

Ruinous, desolate, silence over all—open to 
sun and wind, to creeping ard flying things, the 
unresponsive stones bore no inscriptions, told ; 
naught to questioning eye or ear of what they ; 
might once have witnessed. : 
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} alive or dead, forever after. 


as I chose to call it, which I had had—whea 
I told all this, he looked grave. 

“Ach Gott!’ he said; it was a dismal place 
and dreams were curious things. Now, that 
dream reminded him of something he had heard 
about that very old owls’-den up yonder. 

He had never read it in a book: it was just one 
of the castle-echoes, so to speak, and had come 
down from father to son, goodness knew how many 
hundred years. It told how, in the old, old times, 


‘ one of the Barons of Ericsfell—lords of the cas- 


tle—had been a fearfully bad man, a very incar- 
nation of pride, lust, and cruelty: to repent even 
more fearfully at last. For he shut himself up 


in a room of his castle, resolved upon a death by 
i starvation, thus giving his body to mortal tor- 
;ment, and hoping to free thereby his soul. 


“It wouldn't suit my mind, that sort of end,” 
chuckled the fat landlord, slyly; and went on 
to tell how—-as the legend went—there were 
heard, one midnight, a great clamor and screech- 
ing, the most unearthly noise, in that room; 
and, when at last the terrified menials went in, 
against their lord’s aforegiven stern command, 


} they found him not there, nor any trace of him, 


The fiend had 


} claimed his own, men said, in spite of that 


tardy repentance, that hideous expiation. 
"Twas also said that, one night in the year, 

there was a sound as of a great bell clanging the 

stroke of midnight; only the sound, for no bell 


? was in the castle, nor had been for generations. 


His grandfather had once heard this sound, and 
he said it made his blood run cold. What! 
I had heard it too? Blessed Mary! it was a 
strange thing. I might thank my stars that 
I had come out of that devil-haunted place 
alive and with my senses. 

He crossed, himseif, muttering a prayer; 


} while, as for me. listening with a shiver to this 


old, old tale, I did thank God that I had come 
off with reason unwarped by the sights and 
sounds that tried it so sorely, this night, in the 
castle of Ericsfell. 
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Ilg shall judge and He shall sever 
Shame from glory, ill from good ; 
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These shall live in light forever, 
Those shall wade the chilling flood. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 


morning in 
June, a day 
glorious with 
sunshine and 
fragrance and 
song. Nature 
is in one of her 
happiest moods, 
and scatters 
her treasures 
broadcast with 
a liberal hand. 
No one could be 
utterly miser- 
able, utterly 
weary of life, 
with this glad 
sunshine, this 
dclicious perfume, flooding the air. 

The sky above is of the purest turquoise blue, 
checkered and crossed by a web of fairy cloud- 
lets, white as snow, that drift like feathers over 
the azure plain. The fitful breezes are heavy 
with the scent of roses, and the distant hills that 
break the horizon stand out against the stainless 
blue, an amethyst purple. 

It is the month of roses, and here, in a quaint 
old-fashioned garden, they are holding high car- 
nival. No gardener’s-knife has pruned them or 
restrained their luxurious exuberance, but they 
blossom-in glowing masses, unfolding their fra- 
grant petals that the sunbeams may nestle in 
their very hearts. 

Velvety crimson roses, of so intense and deep 
a hue that they seem to burn in their own soft 
fire, creamy yellow roses with golden hearts, 
roses set in feathery emerald moss, pink roses 
melting in exquisitely tinted gradations to waxen 
white, even the old-fashioned cabbage-roses are 

‘e. heavy with perfume. 

A pleasant old house stands in the midst of 
this garden, covered with creepers of every sort. 
Wistaria with its drooping clusters of pale-lilac, 
climbing roses, red and white, ivy with its ever- 
green foliage, and clematis with its feathery 
white blossoms. Over the pretty porch, honey- 
suckle hangs out its coral and amber tusks and 
mingles its intoxicating fragrance with the scent 


‘CAPTER MANY DAYS,’’. ETC. 


of the roses climbing up ambitiously to peep in 
at. the latticed window under the,eaves. — Lilies 
of the valley swing their perfumed bells beneath 
the shelter of their broad waxen leaves, dainty . 
columbines dance on their slender stems, lady’s- 
slipper and bleeding-hearts grow side by side 
with great bunches of ribbon-grass and sweet 
clover. Pentecost lilies hold up their snowy 
cualices to be flooded with sunlight, and the lilac- 
trees are a mass of purple and white bloom. dt 
is a garden in which our grandmothers. might 
have delighted. 


In the orchard, just beyond, the apple-blos- 


soms are falling in drifts of rose and. snow, and 
only here and there a few tenacious blossoms . 
cling to the branches. Flecks of sunlight play 
at hide-and-seek among the gnarled limbs and 
fall on the golden hair and upturned face of a 
} girl who stands on tiptoe, trying with upraised 
arms to reach a cluster of blossoms that hangs 
just beyond her reach. 

A pretty picture she makes as she stands there, 
one that Greuze might have loved to copy, and the 
scene is not without one admiring spectator. 

A carriage is slowly passing by at the time, 
with two inmates, both of whom see the graceful 
figure and the picturesque surroundings; and 
the heart of one thrills with a sudden admiration 
as his eyes are riveted upon the fair young face, 
while the other says, somewhat testily, drawing 
a light shawl about his shoulders, with an 
invalid’s precaution : 

“Drive on a little faster, John. The sun is 
bright and warm, but this breeze is chilly.” 

The carriage rolls by, and, though the younger 
of the two men cannot turn back to glance again 
at the picture, it is photographed upon his — 
heart and his memory, and he knows that, long 
as life lasts, he will never forget it. 

‘Doris! calls a voice, and the girl obeys the 
summons and vanishes through the doorway, all 
unconscious that that moment will alter her life. 

During the remainder of the drive back to the 
little country hotel where they are sojourning to 
i. gratify the whim of an invalid who longed for 
}the perfect rest and quiet that could not be 
found at a crowded summer-resort, the younger 

man was strangely silent and abstracted; so 
} much so that he drew upon himself a rebuke 
from his companion. 
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For the first time in his life of over ome 
years, he had seen ao face that had made his } 
heart beat faster and his blood thrill with a new 
sensation, and he longed to see the face again. 

John Elliott's life had been a singular one in $ 
many respects. He had never had a childhood, 
for his earlier years had been devoid of every- 
thing bright and child-like. His parents had } 
died in his early infancy, and, as he had no near 
relatives, he was turned over to the tender ? 
mercies of an orphan-asylum. There, with the ; 
precocity that self-dependence engenders in a} 
child, he learned that he had his own way to} 
make in the world, and he early developed a 
shrewdness and foresightedness that promised 
well for his future, in so far as his prosperity was 
concerned. 


~ 


When he was a mere lad of twelve years, he : 


left the asylum, to enter the service of an elderly 
- gentleman who wanted a shrewd quick boy to 
wait upon him. 

John soon gained his employer’s confidence 
and trust, and, as he grew older, he was pro- 
moted to positions of more trust and confidence. 
Mr. Egerton, for that was-his employer’s name, 
had a son about John’s age, and upon this son 
he lavished an almost idolatrous devotion. He 


3 chance. 








open collision, they would sacrifice their love to 
the gratification of their headstrong wills. 
Stealthily, John watched and waited for his 
Harold Egerton was a generous-hearted 
fellow, so thoroughly honest himself that he 
never suspected treachery in another, and least 
of all in the boy who had been his companion 
and almost brother from childhood. They had 
played together and had been educated together ; 
for Mr. Egerton, iinding that John was intelli- 
gent and anxious to obtain an education, had 
concluded that this granted he would be of 
fore use to him than he could with merely the 
rudimentary branches that had been instilled 
into him at the asylum; and so, not from wholly 
disinterested motives, he had given him every 


3 educational advantage that he had given his son, 


and had even let him go through the college- 
course with Harold that he might help him in 
the many ways in which the indulged boy 
needed assistance. 

John appreciated his advantages and availed 
himself of them to the utmost, pleasing Mr. 
Egerton’s vanity by his professed gratitude and 
by his apparent devotion to his son. 

At last came the chance for which John had 


been watching with stealthy vigilance, and he 


was the only heir to the Egerton estate, and his did not hesitate to make the best of it. 


inheritance would be a princely one. 
Of this son, John Elliott conceived a bitter 


jealousy. He, the friendless orphan, dependent ; 
upon his own exertions for even a scant liveli- § to pay her marked attention. 





Harold's affections were caught by a pretty 
girl—an actress of inconsiderable merit—and, 
without any thought of the future, he began 
With all his 


hoed, envied the boy who, though only his own § faults—and, not unnaturally, he had many— 


age, and with no better reason than the caprice 
of fortune, possessed everything to make life 
desirable. But he was shrewd enough to con- 
ceal his feelings of jealous hatred; and, though 
sometimes, by a sort of intuition, young Egerton 
came near divining his companion’s aversion 
toward him, yet he could never point to any 
word or act that would confirm his suspicion. 

When both the young men had reached the 
age of twentytwo, John stood so highly in his 
employer's esteem that he began to look forward 
with a loftier ambition than had yet inspired 
him. If only he could breed dissenzion between 
Mr. Egerton and his son, perhaps it would not 
be altogether impossible that he should supplant 
him in the old man’s heart and come into his 
inheritance. 

It was a daring thought, and, at first sight, it 
seemed an altogether impossible scheme. Surely 
Mr. Egerton, in his devoted love to his only 
child, would overlook and forgive any wrong- 
doing on his part. But then, there were the hot 


Egerton pride and temper to be taken into 
account. 


If once the father. and son came into 


Harold Egerton was honorable and a gentleman. 
No idea of trifling with her for his\own amuse- 
ment had ever entered his head. No thought 
of marrying her occurred to him at first, indeed ; 


+ for he was content with the pleasure of the 


present: to bask in her smiles and enjoy her 
assurance of affection were all he cared for. 

He confided his infatuation to John, little sus- 
pecting what use his arch-enemy would make 
of his confession. This was the chance which, 
if rightly employed, might lead to a final separa- 
tion between father and son. 

John Elliott went to see the girl, whom he 
found as unscrupulous and ambitious as him- 
self; and he persuaded her that, if she could 
inveigle Harold into a marriage with her, he 
would soon be able to obtain his father’s full 
and free forgiveness and she would share in his 
wealth. 

Having thus laid the train for the final catas- 
trophe, John awaited the result with considerable 
anxiety. His future depended upon the success 
of his stratagem. 





Affairs turned out very much as he had antici- 
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pated. One night, the girl took advantage of 
Harold, when his jealousy had been fired by 
seeing her accept attention from another. In 
reply to his expostulation and protestation of 
affection, she demanded, as a proof of it, that he 
should at once marry her. Without realizing in 


been possible, entered his mind; and, with 
angry words, the two parted, all feelings of 
natural affection smothered in their mutual 
wrath and bitterness. 

The old man, after that day, summoned the 
Egerton pride to his aid, and never, by word or 


the least what a tremendous step he was taking, ; sign, did he manifest his longing for his son. John 


indignation, the young man yielded to her 
eatreaty, and, within an hour, the words had 3 
been said that bound him to the unprincipled 
adventuress for life. 


and without a thought of his father’s grief and | 





CHAPTER II. 

Haroitp EGErTon was so madly in love with 
the woman whom he had made his wife, that 
he did not regret his step as far as she was 
concerned; but he dreaded breaking the news 
to his father. At last, he confided his difficulty 
to John’ Elliott. The latter could scarcely 
restrain the joy he felt at the thought that 
his plan had so far been successful. But he 
promised to do as Harold wished, hypocritically 
expressing his confidence that all would come 
out right—‘even,” as he phrased it, ‘if the 
old man should be a little obdurate at first.’ 

«Success is mine now,” he murmured to 
himself, triumphantly, as Harold left him. 

Naturally, the father was furious at the 
thought that his idolized son should have behaved 
in such a manner, that the heir of the Egertons 
should marry a common actress. Elliott took 
care, in telling the news, to exasperate the } 
old man as much as possible, while pretending 
to make excuses for the son. 

“I will disown him!” cried the parent, his 
hands clenched and his face working in his 
wrath, ‘I will never, never forgive him for 
this.” 

John looked on, well content with his success. 
Now and then, he ventured a timid word of 
remonstrance or exculpation for the culprit; 
but it was so skillfully worded as only to inflame 
yet more the father’s wrath. 

Meantime, Harold, at Elliott’s suggestion, 
brought his wife to call on his father. He 
entered the room, half fearful yet half confident, 
but hoping her beauty would triumph. He was, 
for a moment, aghast at the storm of reproach 
he met. A tempestuous scene followed. The 
father swore that, unless his son should at once 
renounce “this painted adventuress,”’ as. he 
bitterly called her, he would turn him from his 
door with his curse. ; 

Harold was as hot-blooded as his parent. 
He did not hesitate in his choice. No thought 
of giving up his wife, even had such a thing } 





5 





Elliott, of course, strove by every means in his 
power to fill the place of the absent one; but 
he could not, by his efforts, fill the aching void 
in the father’s heart. 

The son’s anger melted first, and, at the 
expiration of a year, he strove to make his 
peace with his father. He stood in the door- 
way and sent up to his parent a message of 
reconciliation and a request to see him. But 
John Elliott took care that the message never 
reached the ear for which it was intended, 
although he had to tell the old man that his 
son had called. ° 

“TIT have no son,” replied the still angry 
father. ‘‘ What I have said, I have suid.” 

Yet his strength began to fail soon after, and 
the hale hearty man who had always rejoiced 


in his vigorous health became a confirmed 


invalid. 

Once, when he heard of his father’s failing 
health, Harold made another attempt at recon- 
ciliation; but his letter never reached Mr- 
Egerton, for John Elliott consigned it ruthlessly 
to the flames. Meanwhile, the old man grew 
daily more querulous and capricious. Several 
times, he dropped remarks, however, that made 
John’s heart thrill with pleasure; for he had 
every reason to believe that a will had been 
drawn in his favor, and this enabled him io bear 
with the old man’s irritability. 

It was only a question of time now—and a 
short time, he hoped—when he should cast off 
the shackles of dependence and poverty that 
had restrained him all his life and should come 
into possession of the fortune that would enable 
him to gratify all his whim. It was in accord 
with one of these that they had come to spend 
the summer in this little country village. ; 

A part of the afternoon, while Mr. Egerton 
rested in his room, John Elliott was free; but, 
for the rest of the time, he was obliged to be in 
constant and unwearying attendance upon his 
employer. He had now lost all fear of Harold. 
The latter, he felt sure, would never make a 
third advance toward reconciliation when his 
two former ones had been unheeded. 

The day on which our story opens, John 
Elliott, for the first time in all his selfish schem- 
ing life, had been filled with something beside 
his. plans for his own aggrandizement. The 
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beautitul race of the girl he had seen standing 
beneath the apple-tree had pictured itself so 
strongly and vividly upon his imagination, that 
he could not put it from him for an instant. 
He longed to see it again, and he began to 
revolve plans in his mind for revisiting the 
quaint house which had so lovely an ogcupant. 

His last waking thought, that night, was of 
the fairylike figure, and she flitted through his 
dreams until morning dawned. Nor was it 
strange. For Doris Maynard was a wonder- 
fully fair and dainty little creature, with hair 
that would not lie smoothly upon her shapely 
head, but curled itself up into indefinite little 
waves and ringlets—that, kissed by the sunlight, 
looked like spun gold. Her eyes were blue— 
not the grayish tint that commonly passes for 
that color, but blue of the purest and truest— 
eyes that were as clear and innocent as a 
child’s, but yet had a strange intensity and 
wistful entreaty in their depths. Her crimson 
lips parted in a happy smile, and the changeful 
bloom in her cheeks shamed the glory of the 
damask rose. In her fair young face was 
mirrored a perfectly innocent soul. Her very 
purity would call out all that was best and 
highest in the nature of the man who loved 
her, and happy indeed would he be who should 
be the first to storm the virgin fortress of her 
heart. 

As yet, she was scarcely beyond childhood, 
and no thought of love, save that for her father 
and old Elspie, her nurse from babyhood, had 
ever disturbed her happy repose. No prince had 
yet appeared to awaken the sleeping princess. 
She was still in charmed innocence of the all 
that lay outside of the rose-garden, which seemed 
her fitting place. 

CHAPTER III. 

NEARLY a week had passed, yet John Elliott 
had not been able to get another glimpse of that 
beautiful face. He and Mr. Egerton had driven 
past the pretty cottage several times, but, with 
the strange perversity of fate, Doris was nowhere 
to be seen. : 

At last, a happy chance favored him when he 
was well-nigh ready to give up in despair. One 
afternoon, Mr. Egerton had retired for his usual 


think of turning back again, when he was startled 
by a sudden beat of hoofs, and, looking up, he 
saw a horse come around a bend in the road at 
full speed. ‘The horse was evidently beyond 
i control, for he had the bit in his teeth and was 
dashing madly along despite her efforts to check 
3 him. It must be confessed that John Elliott was 
} in no wise a courageous man, and his first 
; impulse was to step aside out of the path of the 
} frightened animal, and let someone else, more 
desirous of glory, try to stop him. But all at 
once his intention changed, for he saw that the 
> rider was a lady, and that she was the girl he 
Shad watched in the orchard. He no longer hes- 
3 itated. ‘* What kind fate,’’ he said to himself, 
3 as has put this chance in my way?” 
3 As the horse came near, he sprang forward 
and grasped its bridle. For » moment, the ani- 
; ma] struggled ;. but, realizing it had found its 
master, it stood still, quivering with excitement, 
; its glossy sides flecked with foam. 
3 The color returned to the girl’s pale cheeks as 
} she realized her safety, and she thanked her 
: rescuer gracefully though timidly. 
; “Let me lead the horse home for you,” 
’ pleaded John, as, gathering up her bridle, she 
’ would have started off alone. 
$ «J could not think of troubling you; indeed, 
it is unnecessary,” she protested, earnestly. 
But Elliott would take no denial. 
> It was almost a mile back to the house, but to 
> John it seemed all too short a distance; and, 
oe at last they paused before the gate, he 
gladly accepted the girl’s somewhat shy invita- 
3 tion to come in. 
““My father will want to thank you,’ she 
said. 
' Mr. Maynard, a stately white-haired old 
gentleman, greeted Elliott at once with cordial 
hospitality. But, when he heard the story of his 
| dona peril and John’s intervention, he 


grasped the young man’s hand warmly and 

; thanked him so earnestly that John’s heart beat 

3 high with joy and exultation, 

s When he arose to go, after having prolonged 
the visit as much as good taste would allow, 
Mr. Maynard warmly invited him to come again 
soon; and Doris shyly, but no less cordially, 


re-echoed her father's words. As he hastily 


post-prandial siesta, and John, availing himself; strode down the road leading to the village, his 


eagerly of the chance to escape from the old 
man’s irksome companionship, left the hotel and 
strolled leisurely along the road which wound 
_among.the scattered farms, well defined by green 
hedges, 

He had gone some distance and-had pulled 
out his watch to see whether it were not time to 


Q 


heart beat high with triumph. 

He was not surprised at the petulant reception 
that awaited him, for Mr. Egerton had woke 
; from his nap and missed him, 

‘Where have you been, sir?’ the old man 
demanded, irascibly. <‘‘Here are letters that 
ought to have been in the mail an hour ago.’ 
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John repressed the impatient answer that rose the chin receded somewhat and bore witness to 
to his lips, and in silence got out pen, ink, and } the same vacillating nature. 
paper, and sat down at the desk to await his} Perhaps, had his early influences been better, 
employer's dictation. But he longed intensely ’ John Elliott might have developed into a good 
to be alone, that he might recall the events of the ’ man; but, as it was, the evil in his nature had 
afternoon—that he might let his thoughts dwell ; gained the ascendency over all that was noble. 
upon the sweet face and gentle voice that had so He would have been well content could he 
bewitched him, staid man as he was. have known that the young girl’s last thought, 

No schoolboy in his teens could have been as she drifted into dreamland, was of the 
more desperately, rapturously in love than was { stranger who had come to her rescue, and in 
John Elliott, although the sensation was some- } whose eyes she had so plainly read admiration of 
thing so altogether novel that he did not recog- } her loveliness. For Doris would not have been 
nize it. He could not yield to his wishes, how- } human had she not known that she was lovely ; 
ever. After the letters had been written, he had but, with this knowledge, there was no trace of 
to read the newspaper aloud, and then give his 3 vanity or coquetry. She simply admitted the fact 
arm to the feeble old man and support him as ? as she acknowledged the fragrance of the roses 
h2 tottered up and down the broad porch for | or the blueness of the summer sky, without being 
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hilf an hour before supper. spoiled by any taint of self-conceit. 

Not until Mr. Egerton had retired for the «I wonder whether he will come again soon ?”’ 
night did Elliott have any leisure in which to { she mused to herself, as she laid her head upon 
indulge in retrospect. Then he took his cigar } her pillow; and some intuition of his feelings 
out upon the porch and sat in the glorious moon- ; toward her told her that he surely would. 
light, which somehow seemed a fitting accompa- The girl’s life, although a happy one, had 
niment to his thoughts, and recalled every word ? been strangely isolated compared to that of most 
and act which had impressed themselves indel-} girls: She had spent it in this quiet country- 
ibly upon his memory. place, with but few acquaintances, and she lived 

Up to this time, he had always been something ; in an ideal world of her own, peopled with 
01 a misogynist, and had looked upon the infat-{ heroes and heroines gathered from the books 
uations of other men with wonder not unmixed } which she had read. 
with a little contempt, and he had never been It was not strange, therefore, that Elliott's 
able to comprehend how it was that love for the } rescue of her influenced her thoughts, and that, 
girl he had married had enabled Harold to lay ; as days passed without bringing his promised 
aside fortune and home for her sake. { visit, she began to watch for him somewhat 

Now he dimly understood it all, for it seemed ; wistfully, though she would not have confessed 
co him that he would give anything in his pos- Sit even to herself. For it so happened that, for 
session to knew that he would be able to win the 3} over a week, John could not leave Mr. Egerton 
‘irst love of that pure young heart. He felt his : long enough to revisit the rose-wreathed cottage, 
~nworthiness, and, for the first time in his life, } though his thoughts haunted it continually. 
‘onged to be better and nobler. He wondered ; Mr. Egerton had been taken worse and 
whether he had impressed her favorably, and ; demanded his constant attention, so that, much 
‘whether any thought of hers had followed him} as he longed to see Doris again, he dared not 
after he left. her. ; risk angering the old man by leaving him alone. 

When he went up to his room, he stood for} Yet his assiduity did not entirely deceive the 
some time before the glass, studying his face} cynical old man. “How much of your love is 
vutently, wishing that he could judge of it as a3 the genuine article?”’ he said, sarcastically; one 
tranger would. It was not an unprepossessing } day. And he tried Elliott’s patience by every 
ace. Many casual observers would have pro-; means of which he could think. 

- gunced him handsome, and with good cause. But John stood every test. He heard in 
Vis features were regular and clear-cut, and he { silence words which every instinct of manhood 
had a profusion of light hair that was brushed } in him urged him to resent; and it seemed to 
back in careless waves from his forehead. A g him, sometimes, that he was paying too dear 
physiognomist, however, would have noticed that $a price, after all, for the inheritance which he 
the eyes, which were a pale steel-blue, had a} so earnestly coveted. 

look of cunning and shifted restlessly instead of 
looking one straight in the face, and the mouth } CHAPTER IV. 

was weak and irresolute. A heavy tawny mus- At last, Mr. Egerton got better, and Elliott 
tache concealed the weak lines of the mouth, but } had, permission to leave him for an hour or so. 
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With a beating heart, he set out for Mr. May- { that the girl was not yet conscious of it, so she 
nard’s. He was half fearful lest they might spoke no word concerning her knowledge. 
5 





think he had staid away through indifference. One morning, Mr. Egerton suddenly declared 
But their kind welcome reassured him. A bright } his intention of leaving, and, as usual, he 
flush rose to Doris’s fair cheeks at his entrance, } insisted upon his decision being carried out 
and, though she bent her head low over her; without the delay even of a day. 

work to hide it, John’s quick eye had noted it. ‘We must get off by the afternoon train,” 

He put forth his best efforts to make himself ; he said. And, when John demurred and asked 
agreeable to Mr. Maynard, and he was not } for the delay of twentyfour hours at least, he 
unsuccessful. He had pleasant engaging man- } gave free course to his anger, and declared that, 
ners and an air of deferential respect that quite ; ready or not, they should go when he said. 
won the old gentleman’s heart. 3 So John had to yield. 

He spoke somewhat of himself, this afternoon, 3, ‘There will be no chance to see Doris,’ he 
touching on his attendance upon Mr. Egerton } said, ‘‘and explain my hasty departure. What 
as the natural devotion he felt to one who had } shall I do?” 
been a lifelong friend, and vaguely hinting that He was strongly tempted to rebel for once, 
he would probably be the sole heir to the vast } but finally resolved, instead, to write to Doris 
inheritance the old man would leave at his {and explain all. 
death. } ‘‘No—I must go,”’ he said. ‘It won’t do to 

When he was obliged to take his leave, he ; thwart Mr. Egerton.’ For, much as he loved 
eongratulated himself, with a sense of inward } Doris, he loved wealth still more. Money was 
satisfaction, that he had made good use of the $ Elliott's god, and, if he had been compelled 
hour accorded him and had gained in the good to choose absolutely between relinquishing all 
graces of Mr. Maynard and Doris. He had not } thought of Doris or of his prospective wealth, 


failed to see the glance of admiration which Doris ; he would have sacrificed his love to his hope 
5 


had shyly thrown at him when he was speaking § of gain in the end. But, meantime, he could 


of his continual attendance upon the whims na temporize, he said to himself. With patience, 


an invalid, old and feeble, and, in spite of his ; he might win both. Could innocent trusting 
wealth, childless and friendless, save for him-% Doris have had but a single glimpse into the 
self; and it had made his heart beat faster as he} real character of her selfish lover, she would 
wished, for a moment, that he could deserve it. have shrunk from him in loathing and scorn. 
So three months passed, during which it was } But she had mentally invested him with all the 
Mr. Egerton’s fancy to linger in that lovely spot, ; noble traits of her favorite heroes. She had 
and John was only too well content to abide by } idealized him. To her, he seemed perfect. 
his decision. For he had grown to love a Doris, from her low seat on the shady porch, 
with an intensity of devotion which surprised } heard the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and 
even himself, and he had some reason to hope { could see the line of white steam which marked 
that his love was returned. He waited now {its course in the distance; but she was all 
only for a convenient opportunity to declare his unconscious that it was carrying her lover away 
affection. Marriage was, of course, out of the; from her. Perhaps, if she had known it, the 
question until Mr. Egerton should div; for he girlish face would not have been so bright and 
had often told John that such a step would ; the sweet low song that she crooned to herself, 2s 
entail their immediate separations she rocked slowly backward and forward, might 
“JT won’t have any divided service, mind } not have been so joyous. 
you,” he said. ‘ Either I want all your time and Often, in later years, she looked back to that 
thought or none. You can do as you choose, for } day and hour, and wondered to think that she 
it really matters only to yourself. I can buy had been perfectly happy until that time, her 
quite as faithful service as yours any day.” life untouched by sorrow, unclouded by care. 
Mr. Maynard was not unconscious of the} Even as she sat there, swaying gently back 
admiration which their new acquaintance mani-} and forth, the golden sunshine trickling through 
fested for Doris; but, with a father’s partiality, {the leaves and falling upon her fair head like 
he thought it-was but natural that his idolized {a crown of light, the shadow of a great trouble 
daughter should win golden opinions from all, ; was upon her, unconscious though she was of its 
and no thought of anything further resulting ; approach. 
from the acquaintance ever entered his mind.} Doris loved her father with no common affec- 
Only old: Elspie’s keen eyes were open to the} tion. Since her babyhood, he had been all in all 
fact that her darling was in love; but she knew } to her—not only her father, but her friend and 
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companion. The new love had not taken the 
place of the old, and her father still held the 
first place in her heart. She missed him when 
he was away even for an hour, and she was now 
watching for his return from the village. 

She was alone; for Elspie had gone to the 
village too, on some little errand, and so Doris 
had been left by herself. She wondered some- 
what impatiently why they both tarried so long, 
as the afternoon wore on; but no thought of 
anxiety occurred to her. 

She saw the doctors carriage coming along 
the road, and was surprised, as it approached, 
to see that Elspie was in it. lt paused before 
the gate, and the old woman alighted and came 
slowly up the graveled walk toward the porch 
where Doris was still sitting. 

Something in her manner attracted the girl's 
attention, and, glancing up, she saw that her 
face was pale and shocked, and tears were 
streaming over her wrinkled cheeks. 

“Elspie! Elspie! what is it?’ she cried, in 
alarm, springing toward her. 

For answer, Elspie gathered her in her arms, 
as she had done many a time in her childish 
days, but no sound escaped her quivering lips. 

“Tell me,” entreated Doris, with a loving 
caress. 

‘‘How can I tell you, my darling?’ moaned 
the old woman, finding voice at last. ‘It will 
break your heart.’? And she sobbed aloud. 

For the first time, a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon Doris. 

“Tell me the worst at once,” she cried. 
“What is it? What can it be?” 

She would not let herself think that any harm 
,could have befallen the two whom she loved best 
on earth. And what else could have happened 
that old Elspie feared to tell her? 

Some intuition of the terrible truth flashed 
upon her, as she waited for Elspie’s answer. 

“Ts it father?’ she asked, with pale lips. 
And she needed not old Elspie’s nod of assent 
to convince her that she was right. ‘Is he 
hurt? What has happened? Let me go to 
him,” she cried, trying to free herself from the 
loving arms. But Elspie held her back. 

“They are bringing him home now,” she 
said, tremulously. ‘They sent me first, to 
tell you. Oh, my darling—my poor fatherless 
darling !"” 

The words fell upon the girl’s ears with 
a strange unmeaning sound. 

Fatherless? Who was fatherless? Surely, 
she was not. Her dear loving father could 
not have been snatched away from her so 
cruelly. 


It was only a few short hours since he had 
left her, with the farewell kiss that he never 
forgot to give her, no matter for how short a 
$time they were to be separated. How could 
: he be dead? 

It was some mistake: he was ill—perhaps 
very ill; but he could not be— Even in her 
thoughts, she shrank from using the dreadful 
> word. 

They were bringing him now. A carriage 

} stopped before the gate, and, breaking away 
} from Elspie’s detaining grasp, she hastened 
; toward it. 

3 The doctor put up his hand to ward her away, 
; as the men lifted a lifeless figure from the 
3 carriage—but he was too late: she had seen 
¢ the features upon which death had stamped 
‘his unmistakable imprint. And, with a cry of 
; anguish, she tottered and fell forward, as uncon- 
ao as the lifeless burden which was being 
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borne toward the house. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue misery of the first few days had been 

; undergone. Doris had followed the remains of 
her idolized father to his last resting-place in 

3 the quiet city of the dead, and to her first keen 
anguish had succeeded a sense of intolerable 
loneliness and desolation which even old Elspie’s 
devotion could not dispel. 

It had been just a week since her father’s 
; death, though it seemed almost an eternity. She 
} felt as if she could never be happy again—as if 
$a pall had been thrown over her whole life that 

would hide forever all its sunshine and bright- 
ness. 

Meantime, it was best, perhaps, that she had 
$ to think of something else besides her bereave- 
¢ ment. She had known nothing of her father’s 
affairs. With the happy confidence of childhood, 
she had accepted everything, with uo thought of 
where the money had come from that provided 
for all her wants, and it was a rude awakening 
from this state of blissful ignorance to learn that 
‘she was entirely penniless. Her father’s income 
ceased with his death, and, although he had 
always intended to make provision for his 
daughter, yet he had put it off from time to 
time, and death had suddenly overtaken him 
before he had carried out his purpose. 

After all the expenses of the funeral had been 
paid, barely a hundred dollars remained to 
Doris. It was necessary she should do some- 
thing to earn her livelihood. But what? “If 
I only had someone to consult,’’ she said; and 
her thoughts turned to John Elliott. She knew 
he and Mr. Egerton had gone away, and as yet 
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she had had no explanation. 
tional grief to her. Could Elliott have forgotten 
her? Or had he never cared for her in the least? 
**Oh, no; 1 will never believe that,’ she said. 
‘He, at least, is noble and good. If I only had 
him to consult!” 

But what should she do? Only one road 
seemed open to her. Perhaps she could turn to 
account the thorough education that she had 
received. Her thoughts reverted to the principal 
of the school where she had spent a year. She 
remembered what a friendship the lady had 
seemed to entertain for her, and she resolved to 
go to her and ask her to find a position for her 
where she might at least earn a home. 


This was an addi- 


in the outskirts of the city, and the shadows oi 
dusk were beginning te tall when at last the 
driver drew up before a large house, and, open- 
ing the door, informed her that she had reached 
her journey’s end. ; 

He saw that she was a stranger in the city, 
and he took advantage of her inexperience to 
charge her double the fare that he would have 
obtained from anyone else. 

Doris did not notice, until after the man had 
rattled away, that the house was dark and ten- 
antless, and that a large bill, ‘To Let,” hung 
conspicuously on tlre front of the house. 

She stared at it helplessly for a moment. 





3 Then, realizing her lonely condition in this great 


She no sooner arrived at this resolution than } city, she sank down upon the stone steps and 
she determined to put it into effect speedily. She} burst into tears. She was so unused to taking 
packed her trunk and made her preparations to} care of herself that it was not altogether to be 


leave the house where she had spent so many 


wondered at that it did not occur to her to ask, at 


happy hours. Had not her heart been overflow- ; some adjoining house, where Mrs. Drysdale had 
ing with grief at the loss of her father, she; gone. At last she became aware that a rough- 
would more keenly have realized how severe a: looking man, who had been lounging on the oppo- 


trial this departure was. She had no relatives— 
no friends who were entitled to guide her in her 
plans; and, in her youth and inexperience, she 
did not realize how many and great were the 
obstacles with which she would have to contend 
in her struggle with the unknown world. 

Those last few days in her old home were like 
a troubled dream. She moved about, scarcely 
conscious of what was going on around her, and 
all too soon came the hour when, with her trunk 
locked and all things ready for her departure, 
she had but to bid good-bye to weeping Elspie 
and the friends who insisted upon her spending 
the time with them after the furniture in Rose 
Cottage had been sold. 

She had not written to the friend whom she 
was going to visit, but it hardly seemed neces- 
sary to her to take that precaution. She had not 
shed many tears since her bereavement. Her grief 
seemed to be too great to vent itself in outward 
demonstrations; but, as the train slowly moved 
out of the little station and she realized that she 
was going alone among strangers, her courage 
failed her, and hot bitter tears fell beneath the 
friendly shelter of the crape veil she wore. 

It was late in the afternoon when she reached 
her journey’s end, and the Babel that arose 
from the long line of hackmen in front of the 
depot terrified and bewildered her. She gave the 
address to which she wished to go to the first one 
that pushed lrimself forward, and, leaving her 
trunk to be sent for, was soon rattled along over 
the paved thoroughfare, with a feeling of home- 
sickness weighing down her heart. 

It was a long drive, for Mrs. Drysdale resided 


$ site corner, was observing her; and, rising, she 
walked away, not caring in which direction she 
wandered, for she was too bewildered to form any 
other plan, now that her only one had failed. 

She turned into a dimly-lighted street, where 
there were but few houses—most of those in 
process of construction—and walked hastily 
along, hoping to reach the lighted avenue just 
beyond before she was overtaken by the man 
whom she feared. She heard his footsteps fol- 
lowing her, but she dared not look back to see 
how much distance lay between them. She 
grasped the little purse, in which was all her 
: little wealth, more firmly in her trembling 
fingers, and, as she heard the footsteps rapidly 
approaching her, she began to run. 

She could not escape her pursuer, however. 
In an instant, he was at her side and his rough 
hand was upon her shoulder. She screamed 
aloud in her terror, and the ruffian tried to stifle 
the sound by claspirg one hand over her mouth, 
while, with the other, he snatched at her purse. 

Doris resisted him with all her strength. Her 
screams rang out again and again, despite his 
efforts to suppress them, yet no help came. In 
her struggle, she lost her footing and fell heavily 
to the ground, while her assailant at last wrested 
the purse from her. 

He was not to escape so easily, however, for 
the girl’s screams had finally brought help. A 
pedestrian, passing along on the opposite side of 
the street, heard the muffled shrieks, and saw 
dimly through the gathering darkness the two 
figures struggling together. Ina moment, he had 
crossed and caught the ruffian by the collar. 





















THE HALLS 
As he did so, he recognized, with a sudden thrill 
of joy and surprise, for it was Elliott, that the 
girl was no other than Doris. ; 

‘You cowardly brute,’ he exclaimed, shaking 
the man with one hand, and thrashing him 
soundly with the other, in wuich fortunately he 
had a stout cane. ‘I'll teach you to insulta 
lady. Take that, and that!” 

With a sudden wrench, however, the ruffian 
freed himself and ran down the street. Then 
John stooped over the half-unconscious Doris, 
and, raising her tenderly in his arms, scanned 
her face again. He could scarcely believe his 
senses. How kad she come to be here alone, in 
the streets of this great city? And why was she 
in such deep mourning? 

Doris recpvered speech almost immediately, 
and a few words told her sad story. Suddenly 
she thought of her money. 

‘Oh, my purse,” she cried, realizing that all 
that had kept her from being absolutely penni- 
less had been stolen from her.- “Oh! 
purse is gone. What will become of me?” 

Her hearer tried to console her with the assur- 
ance that the thief ‘could be found and made 
to give up his ill-gotten booty, and at last she 
dried her tears. 

‘““Now we will go and get some supper,” he 
said, when she had in some measure regained 
her self-control, ‘and then I will take you toa 
hotel, where you can spend the night. To- 


morrow morning, we can find your friend without 
any difficulty.” 
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THE HALLS 








I sat in the Halls of Silence, 
Where no sound from the past could come, 

No echo of old days to haunt me, 

For the Halls of Silence are dumb. 





Once safe in the Halls of Silence, 
These passionate hearts grow cold ; 

They cease their bleeding forever, 

They are free from the days of old. 








There I would learn to forget her, 
Forget the sweet mouth, rosy red, 














j Forget the charm of her laughter, 

l Forget theshy droop of her head. 
There’s a cheat in those Halls of Silence, 

r For the echoes whispered her name ; 

\ Fond memories floated around me 

f And her vision before me came, 

Vv There’s a cheat in those Halls of Silence, 

0 For my eyes overflowed with tears 

d And my chilled heart bled in my bosom, 





As I thought of the sweet past years. 
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OF SILENCE. 



















She drew her heavy veil down over her face, 
that it might hide the traces of her grief, and 
they soon emerged from the dark side-street 
upon the ligiuted thoroughfare. 

Calling a hackman, John gave him some direc- 
tions, and they were soon rolling rapidly down- 
town, a sense of content and the assurance of 
being cared for filling Doris’s lonely little heart. 

‘lhey stopped before the door of a restaurant 
and John ted Doris upstairs to a private dining- 
room, where she might rest and compose herseif 
while he ordered supper. 

He went downstairs himself to give the order, 
i that he might gain a little time to decide the 
puzzling question what he should do with his 
‘ charge and what arrangements he should make 
for her comfort. 

Great was his annoyance to recognize an 
¢ acquaintance, a gossiping and thoughtless club 
‘man. He turned hastily away, hoping to prevent 
recognition. But he was too late. 
} «Hello, John, is this you?” said the young 

man, stepping forward and touching his shoulder. 

} « What brings you here?” 

| John’s first impulse was to answer carelessly 

‘and make his escape; but another thought 

i occurred to him, and he proceeded to act on it. 

He banished the frown which had involun- 

; tarily gathered upon his face at sight of the 

{ newcomer, and, with a complete change of . 
$manner, extended his hand in cordial wel- 
come. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





OF SILENCE. 


T rose in the dead of midnight 
And turned back the great bolts and bars ; 

I left the grim towers behind me 

And stood *nexth the steadfast stars. 


I scorned myself for my folly, 

For a man may not drug his grief; 
I knelt and prayed in the starlight 
For a touch of my old belief. 


A peace settled down upon me, 
And a voice said: ‘‘ My son, be strong; 










Only the hearts of earth’s tried ones 
Are given the solace of song.”’ 


I sing the measure grief taught me, 
What marvel its burden is sad? 

A tired and heart-weary singer— 

How can my music be glad? 





Perchance, if she hears the minstrel, 
She will frown at the sorrowful lay, 





But. her falseness taught him the metre, 
_ Her hollowness blighted his day. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a promenade-costume, made in fig- the back; but this is purely optional, as the 
ured and plain China-silk, challis, sateen, or } style can be preserved by buttoning down the 
dotted black lace. The entire skirt is covered / front. The vandyked tabs from the shoulders 

ont the epaulettes are of the figured material. 
Hat to correspond. Twelve yards of black lace, 
{four pieces of narrow watered ribbon, will be 
required. Of sateen, fifteen yards, or China- 
; silk, sixteen to eighteen yards, according to the 
( width. 
{ No, 2—Is a pretty and simple model for a 
gingham. The skirt is plain or else in large 
kilt-plaits. The overdrapery is all in one piece, 


. 





with three kilt-plaited flounces of the figured 
material. If of black lace, each flounce has 
three rows of narrow black watered ribbon. 
If of China-silk or challis, ribbon to match the 
prevailing color. If made of sateen, the flounces 
will be untrimmed. The back-drapery is short ; two widths of gingham being joined and then 
and full; may be either figured or plain, like { used crosswise. The looping may be done from 
the boca) The long- pointed bodice laces at} the illustration. The bodice has a vest of plain 
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gingham or sateen to match the prevailing color } for a breakfast-sacque, and can be made of cash- 


of the plaid. 
back. Cuffs and collar of the plain. Twelve 
to fourteen yards of gingham. 

No. 8—Is a stylish model for a gown of tennis- 
flannel. These flannels are mostly in stripes } 
of delicate colors, wash well, and are very light } 
in texture. The skirt of this gown is laid in } 
large kilt-plaits. The overdrapery, like the one } 
above described, is long and all in one piece. : 
The bodice is pointed in front, with a short } 


Tee 


postillion-back. Long coat-sleeves, quite large 
at the top. High standing collar. Fourteen 
to fifteen yards of tennis-flannel will be required. 
The underskirt of this gown is kilted upon a 
yoke without foundation-lining, the kilts kept 
in place by being taped. 

No. 4—Is a pretty breakfast-gown, of which 
we only give the upper part. The double box- 
plait of the back is confined at the waist. The 
loose fronts are kept in place by the belt and 
sash of ribbon. Lace trims the neck and front, 
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also the sleeves. This model may be used simply 


It forms a short postillion at the ; mere or China-silk in any self-color, with white 








These sacques are very useful over an old black 
silk skirt. Black cashmere trimmed with black 
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lace and cardinal-red ribbon is both pretty.‘ made of Scotch tweed. Knickerbocker pants. 


stylish, and becoming—and, above all, most 
useful. 

No. 5.—For a girl of four years, we give a 
cream flannel frock, plaited back and front in 
fine kilts. The collar and: sleeves match. The 
sash is of plaid ribbon, and is tied at the back. 
Hat of cream-white straw, trimmed with loops 
of narrow ribbon. 

No. 6.—For a girl of ten to twelve years, we 
have a kilted skirt of plaid gingham or woolen, 





with an overdress of pinzstriped to match in } 
color. The top part of the full sleeves is of 
the stripe, while the deep cuffs are of the plaid. 
Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed 
with ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon. 

No. 7.—Blouse-apron, for a child of two to 


three years. It is made of plain Chambrey 
gingham, trimmed with four rows of narrow 
white cotton braid. 

No. 8.—Suit, for a boy of ci_lt to nine years, ° 
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The double-breasted jacket may be worn either 


No. 8 


with or without a vest of the same. 
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SEASIDE PELERINE VISITE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BY EMILY HH. MAY. 


We give for our Supplement a simple model for 
a pelerine visite suitable for either street or sea- 
side wear. It consists of four pieces: half of 
front, half of back, yoke-collar, and standing 
collar, The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The dotted line half-way across tle 
front and near the end of the back shows where 
the pelerine turns back inside to form the sleeve. 
The dotted line near the end of the front shows 
where the pattern turns over, being too long for 
the paper. The yoke-collar is only for the front. 
The pelerine is made of limousine lined with 
plaid surah. The yoke-collar and standing col- 
lar are of velvet to match. The fastenings may 
be either ornaments in passementerie or antique 
metal clasps. 





| 
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CROCHET-LACE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in the front of the book, an extremely } one long stitch. When a sufficient number of | 
pretty pattern for a crochet-lace, to be used for ; these squares have been made, then make a row 
the ends of window-shades, the bottom of petti- ; of chains between each square, and again another 
coats, etc., etc. This lace is easily made. The $ row to intersect, then a row of one long, one 
squares of crochet are two rows of long stitches, ; chain. 
worked one over the other, taking care to make Into this row, the commencement of the border 
three chain before turning on reverse side to$is worked. The succeeding row is a succession 
work the second row. Thus, make ten chain, } of stitches, which appear crossed, and which 
turn on reverse side, and work seven long stitches are better worked from consulting the engraving 
in seven stitches of the ten; three chain T (turn } than by description. 
on reverse side), and work seven long on these } For the border 8f squares, these are worked 
seven stitches—see engraving. At theend,donot}as in the centre pattern, only between each 
fasten off, but make ten chain, and work exactly } diamond-shape make four chain, double-chain 
as before. The three chain of the ten are made : into the sixth row of alternate long stitches; 
for turning the work, and must be reckoned as! then four chain, double-chain into the loop 
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where commenced one chain, and continue to{ fourth long stitch; five chain, double on the 
make as many squares as needed. } centre of next diamond ; five chain, double-chain 
For the outer border, double-chain on the top } 


> 
) 
> 
5 
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on point of next, and repeat. The outer edge 


points of a square, five chain, double-chain or } must be worked from the pattern. 


CHEST-PROTECTOR, IN KNITTING. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


After the one-hundred-and-second row, work 
the two shoulder-pieces on the twentyseven 
stitches nearest each end, casting off the middle 
¢stitches. Work sixtysix rows for each; but, 
during the first eight rows, narrow at the neck- 
end by knitting two stitches together in every 
second row. 

Cast off the stitches on the left side, but, on 
the right, cast on thirtyfive new stitches at the 
neck-end for the front. 

Work the front the same in size and shape 
as the back—which will, of course, necessitate 
narrowing, instead of widening. Crochet a nar- 
? row scalloped edging all around, beginning at 
the left shoulder, one single-crochet on the next 
stitch, two chain, four double on the following 
one, pass two, and repeat. 

This chest-protector is worked in plain knit- ; Work a row of single into the end of the left 
ting with white fleecy wool. Begin at the back | ‘ shoulder-piece, and, at the edge of the front, 
lower edge with fortytwo stitches; knit to and , : crochet. three button-loops; the buttons are set 
fro one hundred and two rows; in the eighth ; on the end of the shoulder. 
and in every following fourth row to the fifty- ; An elastic braid, eight inches long, with a loop 
second row inclusive, widen on both sides of the ‘ at the end, is attached at the lower corners of 
middle twelve stitches by knitting two stitches the back, and buttoned to buttons set on the 
out of one—one plain and one purled. > lower corners of the front. 





NURSERY-TIDY. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the book, we give a new design } firm as holland and cut it rather larger than the 
for a nursery-tidy, to hold a duster or some of | fan, form a kind of pocket of this, and embroider 
the many scraps made in the nurséry. Take {it with embroidery-cotton in any pretty or 
a Japanese fan and paste or glue it on toa card-/} amusing design. The whole is finished with 
board, then take brown holland or some other ; balls, quillings of ribbon, lace, etc., according to 
material of a brown or gray color which is as! the taste. 
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DESIGN IN OUTLINE, FOR SOFA-PILLOW. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the book, we give one-quarter ; upon pongee, done in outline entirely, except the 
of this design, and it is to be simply repeated, { circles of the flowers, which are done by crossing 
connecting the branches so as to make a whole ; the lines in long stitches and then sewing them 
to cover entirely a square for a sofa-pillow. Our ; down at the intersecting points by a cross-stitch. 
model calls for one good shade of maroon silk ‘ This is called couching. 





FAN-DECORATIONS. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


patterns with a handsome stripe of color and 
gilt upon one edge are the most suitable, as the 
stripe forms the edge of the fan. Take about 
four yards of this paper and fold it in two-inch 
folds until it shapes naturally intoa fan. Fasten 
the lower folds together, and finish the two ends 
of the paper by turning them over a small stick 
or a strip of cardboard, and fasten with paste. 
A wire should be sewed to the back, near the 
outer edge, to give firmness to the fan, and the 
whole may be finished with a large bow of ribbon, 

An inexpensive and effective decoration for {as shown in the illustration. These ornaments 
plain white walls or for picture-frames may be } may be tacked behind the upper corner of a pict- 
made of the wall-paper used for dados. The ure or used as a piano-fan. 








DESIGN IN OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, 
FOR WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a novel and simple } If a richer effect is desired, more broken lines of’ 
design which can be used for many purposes. } any kind can be added. The crescents look well 
The original was on-a waste-paper basket. A} worked solid or couched across. This design is 
band of very dark-green cloth covered the basket } also very good for a small table-cover or many 
about half-way down; the cloth was embroid- ; other purposes, and has the advantage of being 
ered in crescents of different colors in outline, } easily and quickly worked. Yellow silk may be 
and the broken lines were done in gold thread. } used in place of gold thread. 





SHADED STITCH ON CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Pass the wool over six threads, under one and } taking one stitch lower down, or one higher, te 


over two, twice. Repeat at every row, always } shape or describe the vandykes. 
Vou. XCIII.—22. ; 
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KNITTING-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


unsoiled. The bag is made of plain or brocaded 

silk or satin, and lined with satin of a contrast- 

ing color. To make the bag, cut out two fiddle- 

shaped pieces—length seventeen inches, width at 

the lower end eight inches, at the top four 

inches. If on plain material, work a spray in 

3 embroidery with filoselle on one piece only and 

on the widest part. Shape and sew in the lining 

to each piece, then sew the two pieces together, 

$ joining them at the narrowest part, and leaving 

}an opening on each side of eight inches to pass 

} the arms through. Below this opening, slip-stitch 

S the two pieces together for the rest of the bag. 

At the narrow part of the bag, make a single box- 

} plait and bring the four inches of m&terial into 

This knitting-bag will be a very welcome } a two-inch space. Sew a silk cord round the 

present to give old ladies, as they can carry it } edges, over the seams, and carry it around the 

over the arm, and, while knitting, leave it there, } armhole-openings. One and three-quarters yards 
thus keeping the ball of wool within reach and : of cord are sufficient. 








SILK PURSE. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the book, we give a purse§ The bottom is knit plain, narrowing in three 
in the form of a jug, which is knit of No. 300 places until the point is reached ; this is finished 
silk, on No. 17 steel needles. Cast eighteen with a little tassel made of the silk. 
stitches on the three needles. The top is ribbed To knit the handle, slip the needle through 
by knitting two stitches plain and purling one. ; six stitches on the top. Knit the first row plain; 
Knit thirtyfive rows in this way, then begin the } purl the next and every other one until you have 
open work; throw the silk around the needle‘ a strip three inches long knit. Slip the ring on 
and knit two stitches at once. Knit every other } and fasten the end of the handle to the jug. This 
row in this manner and the intervening one } is much more convenient than a pocket-book. 
plain for the next fiftysix rows. 
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DRAPERY FOR A SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This handsome drapery for a screen is a long RRR Y, 
width of China silk caught over one corner of a KKK aN 
screen and tied in a large loose knot, one end ANN 
falling shorter than the other. Each end is fin- Cr es 
ished with a wide hem, above which is a broad 
band of peacock-blue velvet or plush, the China 
silk being a bright orange. The longer end is 
also decorated with small plush balls pendent. 
Myrtle-green surah looks very handsome when 
embroidered with a design of flowers in colored 
silks. Wild roses with foliage, poppies, corn- 
flowers, or ox-eyed daisies afford a rich effect. 
In the arrangement and design of this drapery | 
there is ample scope for originality. Old bits of } 
needlework can be brought into service as deco- } 
ration. 
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JAPANESE-BOWL PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


; First take a square of linen, pour the bran 

$ into it, take it in the hands and work it up into 
the round shape of a pincushion; tie round 
with a string, cut away the ends, but not too 
closely. It now resembles a plum-pudding in 
its cloth. Then take a handsome piece of plush, 
satin, or brocade and cover it entirely. Sew on 
the two pieces of ribbon across the cushion to 
$form four straps, and finish off in loops: Take 
the Japanese bowl, glue-it all round inside, push 
the cushion firmly into the bowl, and stand it 
aside to dry. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

TricycLe Riping anv Dressine.—Although the days 
are past when a woman riding on a tricycle was considered 
a wonderful sight, yet frequent objections are still made to 
it because “it looks so awkward,” as we constantly hear. 
Many women ride, but few indeed ride well. Perhaps, 
considering the comparatively short time that this exercise 
has been in vogue, the want of style in riding is not to be 
wondered at. Could we transport ourselves back to the 
days of Marie de Medici, when side-saddles were first used, 
we would most probably see that the women looked as 
awkward and uneasy as our tricycle-riders do now. Even 
in the present day, we see too many ungraceful riders on 
horseback ; but, as the skillful woman guides her horse 
with a turn of her wrist, sits upright but flexible and firm 
in her saddle, so can a lady-tricyclist look well if she desires 
todo so. Careful and correct pedaling is requisite. The 
saddle must be adjusted so as to allow only about an inch 
within the reach of the rider’s leg. Siting erect, with head 
up and shoulders back, the rider must,be able to touch the 
pedals in comfort, but not so as to ride with a bent knee. 
This in tricycling should be made as heinous an offense as 
in figure-skating. Beginners have a trick of leaning back 
when pedaling, instead of sitting in a natural position, 


with the least bit of a forward bend, and to that end the ; 


novice must be taught, or teach herself to ride, holding the 
handles lightly, and riding without touching handles at all. 
Their sole use is asa means of guiding the machine, as is 
the bridle toa horse. The weight of the body should rest 
mainly upon the pedals and be supported by the saddle. 
Then comes the action of pedaling, which so many igno- 
rautly think to be the same motion as when working a 
treadle sewing-machine or playing a harmonium. In 
point of fact, nothing can be more different. In both cases, 
the worker is sitting ou a hard bench or chair, with no 
spring to break the jarring motion, with no ball-bearings 
to reduce friction to a minimum, as in even the commonest 
tricycle sold nowadays, and the motion in both cases radi- 
cally different, being up and down, whereas in tricycling 
the feet move in a circle, and the muscles chiefly employed 
are those of the ankle. To pedal properly requires fitted 
shoes, rat-trap pedals, and no small amount of practice. 
Briefly, however, to work properly, the toes must be placed 
on the pedals, and the circular movement before mentioned 
given, so that whilst the one foot is pushing, say, the right- 
hand pedal forward, the left is being drawn backward and 
upward ; and, in good riding, at the close of the down-stroke 
the heel is dropped, turning slightly outward. The right 
foot should be placed on the axle, and the left hand lightly 
on the saddle. Then, with a spring,’ the left foot should be 
placed on the frontal tube or foot-rest on the front fork, the 
dress arranged smoothly, and then the rider drops into the 
saddle. When well done, it looks better than the old way 
of mounting the side-steering tricycles with a backward 
hep, terribly trying to novices. 

The general effect of a good rider on a tricycle is absence 
of effort. There must be no crouching over the handle- 
-bars, which is beyond all expression hideous; neither a 
wriggling from side to side on the saddle, and the shoulders 
working hard, with frantic pulls at the handle-bar, in the 
absurd idea that by so doing the pace is increased. There 
must be none of these antics in the person who desires to 
look 388) machine. The way to look well is to be 


2 cool, quiet, and dignified. Let the same calm nonchrlance 
3 be apparent, whether going at three or nine miles an hour. 
If speed is wanted, use the tremendous power ot the 
ankles—power which will shoot the machine forward, with 
hardly any apparent exertion, like an arrow; and, for 
another thing, in any emergency strive hard to keep a cool 
head, 
As to dress, let us say that we gave a most desirable tri- 
Sycling-costume in our March number. A perfectly plain 
skirt is to be avoided. It has a poor thin look, and the 
limbs are much too evident beneath it. A kilted skirt is 
admirable ; in fact, any walking-dress of good style, almost 
untrimmed, is suitable. Jets, gimp, etc., are quite out of 
place. Steels, reeds, bustles, and the like are also out of 
place. For the present style of costume, a small hair pad 
below the waist is the only allowable thing in tricycling. 
A jacket not too long, or a Norfolk jacket with the plaits 
back and front, is the best for the upper part of the dress. 
Gray, brown, blue, or dark-green, homespun, tweed, or serge 
2 are all desirable in material and in color, though gray has 
the preference in one respect: it does not show mud nor 
} dust, of which there will be apt to be a superabundance, 80 
readily. The beaded skirt is quite abandoned by good tri- 





cyclists, as well as all strings, hooks and eyes, etc. 


A Wetcome Trisute.—A gentleman writes to the Elmira 
$(N. ¥.) Husbandman: “Since childhood, I have read 
3 and admired ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ although it is more 
> especially a lady’s-book. My first recollection of it is that 
Sa motherly old lady called me in out of the cold, one 
winter’s day—where I was sent to avoid disturbing a sick 
grandfather—and gave me a volume or two to look at. 
Of course, the pictures, colored plates, and colored patterns 
pleased me very much ; thereafter, for a week or two, I was 
found at her house, amused with these magazines. Since 
then, it has been wonderfully improved. Probably there 
is no American magazine of its class that is so well adapted 
to the wants of the community at large or one that contains 
so much for so little money. The patterns are of great 
value to those who wish to make nice presents. It is full 
of good things every month in the year.” 

Tux Women’s INTERNATIONAL Council, to be held at 
Washington in March, will be an event of great interest 
and importance. It will commemorate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first organized public demand for woman's 
enfranchisement, made in Rochester, New York, 1848. 
The host of this jubilee is the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and its guests will be representatives from the 
various organizations connected with female advancement 
in this country and Europe. 

“Tue Farm Annva.” for 1888, which Messrs. Burpee 
& Co., Philadelphia, have published, is even superior to any 
of their former issues, It overflows with valuable informa- 
tion on everything connected with farming, the raising of 
poultry and live-stock, and contains copious illustrations 
of choice seeds and vegetables. 

Her Twenrrriner YuAR.—In sending a club, a lady 
says: ‘This year makes the twentyfirst that I have got up 
aclub. Am just as anxious to get my books now as the 
° first year I took them,”? 
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FABRIC-PAINTING.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN FABRIC-PAINTING. 


NUMBER TWO. 


TABLE-SCARFS, 

Fine felt or billiard-cloth is used for table-scarfs ; fawn- 
color is very pretty. Pink hibiscus harmonizes well with 
this shade.of goods. Hibiscus can be used for one end and 
golden-rod for the other. Stamp only one end at a time. 
The golden-rod is best put on first. No new colors or 
brushes will be required, with the exception of a No. 4 
pointed bristle brush to use in painting the golden-rod. 
Paint the design first in white, as suggested for the cushion. 
A pattern ten by twenty would be suitable in size. These 
designs are for sale at a number of stamping-emporiums 

For the golden-rod, take up the color on the point of 
brush and put it on with an up-and-down motion of the 
hand. A little Zinnober-green, shaded in, adds to the 
effect. Paint the stems and leaves in two shades of green. 
Let this end be perfectly dry before attempting to work on 
the other. For the hibiscus, Kremmitz-white, rose-madder, 
geranium -lake, chrome-green, lemon-yellow, Zinnober- 
green will be needed. The same brushes can be used as 


“In ApvaNce oF Any Ornsr.”’—The Boston ( Mass.) 
Traveler says: ‘‘ There is no room to doubt that, of all the 
lighter literary magazines, ‘ Peterson’ is immeasurably in 
advance of any other.” 


2  AppiTions to clubs may be made at any time during the 
; year, at the price paid by the club. They are always wel- 
» come, We can still supply the back numbers from January. 


; NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

; Physical Culture. By D. L. Dowd. New York: Fowler & 
) Wells Co.—This admirable treatise will make an excellent 
$ text-book for schools, as well as a helpful guide for private 
‘ 
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study. It is at once scientific and practical, teaching the 
student, step by step, to understand and preserve the won- 
derful mechanism of the human frame. It covers every 
2 possible detail connected with the subject, giving directions 
3 for the exercises most conducive to health and longevity. 
Professor Dowd’s method deserves special praise, from tie 
$ fact that it clearly points out the evils of undue physical 
3 culture, and aims, not at the training of athletes, but the 


for the other designs. Paint the design white first; when $ acquirement of a complete and symmetrical development 
dry, retouch the hibiscus-blossoms with white, to which of the entire body. 


a little each of geranium-lake and rose-madder has been 


added. Make up two different shades on the palette, so “Phyllis,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp 


that a deeper tinge may be given to some petals than to 
others. The stamens should be made of a. very delicate 
pink. Paint the leaves and stems in the two shades of 
green, giving au occasional touch of lemon-yellow. Line 
the scarf with decp-pink silesia, and finish at the corners 
with plush balls, 

WALL-BANNERS, 

Wild-roses on blue plush. Stamp design with white 
powder. The colors and brushes used for painting the 
hibiscus will do for this design. All desigus on plush paint 
easier if they are sized first. Take half a pint of boiling 
rain- water, and put in it a teaspoonful each of isinglass 
and powdered alum. Take a sable-brush and brush over 
the design. This will soon dry, when the body-color of 
white paint may be laid on. Retouch the rose-petals with 
shades made up of white, rose-madder, and a very little 
geranium-lake. Make the oval in the centre of full-blown 
roses of chrome-green. The stamens are painted after the 
petals are perfectly dry, using lemon-yellow and a fine 
brush. The leaves should be made in three shades of 
green: one of lemon-yellow and chrome, one of Zinnober 
and chrome, one of white Zinnober and lemon-yellow. 
Paiut the stems and calyxes of buds and blossoms with 
chrome greeu, shading in a little burnt-sienna. Let painting 
dry thoroughly. Line banuer with pink satin, attach to 
a brass rod, and place chenille tassels at the lower corners. 

Goop Cookine is impossible unless the materials used 
are of the best quality, and the most important adjuncts are 
pure spices and flavoring-extracts. Those put up under the 
name and with the guarantee of K. R. Durkee & Co. are 
unequaled for strength, purity, and flavor. Their salad- 
dressing is thing delici Try them. 





“Vick’s Frorat Guips,” an annual published by James 
Vick, Rochester, New York, is literally what its name 
indicat It tains every novelty in the way of seeds 
aud planta, and so many excellent illustrations of rare 
flowers that they make it quite an artistic volume. 





Marrel; a Novel. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” 
tt Company.— 


¢ The ‘‘ Duchess’s”” wit and brilliancy seem never to flag, 





uo matter how rapidly her books may succeed one another, 
3 


aud the present is one of the most vivacious and smoothly- 
written stories she has given us for some time. There is, 
tuo, a pathetic, almost tragic side to the book, which the 
authoress nianages skillfully; but she is wise enough to 
know that a novel should, if possible, end well. So, after 
conducting her hero and heroine through a labyrinth of 
difficulties, she leaves them happy in the sunshine at last. 

Taiks with Young Men, with Asides to Young Women, 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Whatever subjects Mr. Collyer 
may select to write upon, one is always certain that they 
will be treated in a thoroughly religious spirit and with a 
frank manliness certain to gain the warm sympathy of his 
readers. No man can become so eminent as a divine with- 
out possessing a wonderful ability to go straight to the 
hearts of an audience ; and these present essays cannot fail 
to win not only the interest of the class for which they 
were specially designed, but that of reading and thinking 
people in general. 

Richard Cable, the Lightshipman. By 8. Baring Gould. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincotl Company.—A novel full of 
strong dramatic interest, written with the same power 
which distinguishes the author's former works. The lead- 
ing characters are distinct and“individual. There are bits 
of description that stand out like finished pictures; and 
what might be considered the one serious fault in the book 
—a certain degree of improbability as to the plot—is com- 
pletely forgotten by the reader in the absorbing interest of 
the story. 

Seven Hundred Album Verses. Compiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co.—The fancy for keeping 
albums does not seem likely to die out, any more than it did in 
the days ef our grandmothers, and the compiler of this book 
has done great service to those called on to write therein. 
The subjects range froth grave to gay, many of the poems 
are original, and the whole makes up a very pretty little 
volume of verse. 

How to Succeed as a Stenographer and Type-Writer. By 





is no great nature that is not healthy. 


A Heatruy Nature may or may not be great; but there 


Wisery mid Thomas & Kempis: ‘It is easicr to he alto- 
gether silent than not to speak a word too much,” 








Arthur M. Baker. New York: Fowler & Wells Co.—This 
handbook of information and suggestions will be invaluable 
to all persons wishing to acquire the art of stenography. 
The necessary rules are clearly and simply laid dewn ; no 
advice or hint which eould be of use is neglected, and the 
whole matter is fully and ¢ hensively treated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A Grave Error.—Nothing can be more unfortunate for 
children than the habit, so common in America, of over- 
loading them with expensive presents and thus from their 
earliest years fostering the extravagant tastes which have 
actually become a grave national fault. 

The Christmas alter her marriage, the Princess of Wales ; 
sent her sister Thyra the first costly doll the small fragment 3 
of royalty had as yet possessed. ‘‘ Did you ever bear of } 
anybody’s getting such a beautiful present?’* she asked, ° 
naively, of one of our countrywomen, to whom she was $ 
exhibiting her treasure. “I could not help thinking,’’ $ 
the lady said, in repeating the story, “‘of a small American ¢ 
miss whom I had seen a few weeks before—a child of about 5 
the same age—whose birthday was near at hand. In dis- § 
cussing her probable gifts, she observed: ‘I really don’t 3 
know what papa can choose, this year, that will be worth § 
having; I have my turquoise set, my opals, my moss- 
agates, and my pink pearls, four bracelets, and ever so many { 
rings. I can’t think of anything I want except a diamond 3 
locket, and I’ve not spoken to Aunt Julia fora week because { 
she told papa it would be ridiculous for me to have it.’”’ 


TOO eee) 


Marion HaRtann’s Opinion or BakiNG-PowpERS.—Our 
readers have doubtless noticed the uumerous discussions } 
by the scientists and hygienists as to the relative value 3 
of the various baking-powders. A careful sifting of tho } 
evidence leaves no doubt as to the superiority of the Royal } 
Baking - Powder in purity, wholesomeness, and strength } 
from a scientific standpoint. An opinion, however, that ¢ 
will weigh heavier than any other with our practical house- 
keepers is that given by Marion Harland, the best known 
aud most popular of American writers upon matters per- 
taining to the science of domestic economy, of housekeeping, 
and home-cooking. Ina recent letter to the Philadelphia 
* Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ this writer says: 

“T regard the Royal Baking-Powder as the best manu- 
factured and in the market, so far as I have any experience { 
in the use of such compounds, , Since the introduction of ; 
it into my kitchen, three years ago, I have used no other 
in making biscuit, cakes, etc., and bave entirely discarded ; 
for such purposes the ho) rad bi 





tion of one-third } 
soda and two-thirds cream-tartar. 3 
‘* Every box has been in perfect condition when it came } 


inte my hands, and the contents have given complete satis- 3 


¢ 
fuction. It is an act of simple justice and als» a pleasure } 


to recommend it unqualifiedly to American housewives, 3 
“Marion HARLAND. 3 
* Brooklyn, N. ¥., November 30th, 1887.” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ; 
MEATS. 
French Stew.—Cut up one pound of beef in small pieces ; 
about an inch square; pare and slice six onions; put a ? 
layer of the meat and a layer of onions in a stew-pan, with 3 
salt and pepperund a little flour alternately, till all is in, } 
and add half a teucupful of water ; cover it closely and set it $ 
on a slow fire to stew ; when about half done, if the gravy ; 

seems too thin, add one ounce of butter rolled in flour ; but, 
if it should be thick enough, add the butter without the } 
flour. When tomatoes are in season, two tomatoes may be ? 
cut in small pieces and stewed with the meat. Cold beef } 
may be cooked in the same’ manner. 8 
Beggar’ s-Dish.—Take a ‘knuckle of veal, a ham-bone, or 3 
bones of roast meat of any kind ;-stew them slowly until } 
the bones can be removed ; season with celery tops or seed, 3 
onions, pepper, ‘and salt; thicken with flour rolled in 3 
butter; put in six or eight good potatoes, peeled and quar- ; 
tered, and let it stew slowly until the potatoes are done. 


} make the potato watery and unwholesome. 


) toa froth. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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VEGETABLES. 

To Cook Old Potatoes.—Potatves, like most other things 
that have grown old and unpalatable, require especial care 
in cooking. Washing them long beforehand is especially 
apt to make them watery and flavorless, so that no more 
thau’ are required for present use should be prepared at a 
time. If they are to be peeled before boiling, the peels 
should be taken off thinly with a sharp knife, and, when 
done, they should not lie iu water, but be cooked at once. 
If they are to be baked in their skins, they should be par- 
boiled first, or the outside will be burnt, while the inside is 
hard and stringy. Old potatoes are rarely satisfactory when 
served plain-boiled, and it*is reaily no economy to serve 
them thus, as they are sent away on the plates untasted, or 
at most but half is eaten. When, however, this method of 
serving is preferred, they should be chosen of a uniform 
#ize, so that all may cook together, instead of one being half 


$ raw while another has absorbed so much water as to make 


it resemble a stew. As potatoes cannot now be procured 
for less than five or six shillings a bushel, and as there 
is much unavoidable waste, it is necessary for housewives 


§ to be as careful as possible of this very useful vegetable, so 


that nething may be wasted that is really eatable. Mashed 


; potatoes may be served a second time in a variety of ways. 


Baked Potatoes. —Baked potatoes should be served as soon 
as soft, and the skin should be slightly ruptured by squeez- 


> ing to let the steam within escape, else it will condense and 


Potatoes which 
are cut or sliced for stews and chowders shonld be soaked 


) and scalded to remove the greenness before adding them to 


the stew. 
DESSERTS. 

Coffee Ice-Pudding.—Pound two ounces of freshly-roasted 
coffee in a mortar, just enough to crush the berries, without 
reducing them to powder. Put them into a pint of milk, 
with six ounces of loaf-sugar ; let it boil, then leave it to 


§ get cold, strain it on the yolks of six eggs in a double sauce- 


pan, and stir on the fire till the custard thickens. When 
quite cold, work into it a gill and a half of cream whipped 
Freeze the mixture in the ice-pot, then fill a 
plain ice-mold with it, and lay it in ice till the time of 
serving. 

Imitation Cream Ice.—This can only be done where there 
is an ice-machine. Half an ouuce of prepared gelatine, a 
quart of milk, half-pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Beat 
the eggs, suger, aud milk together, and strain it; then put 
it over a slow fire with the gelatine, keep stirring it till it 
thickens, but not boils. When it is quite smooth, it is 
fit for freezing. 

CAKES. 

Gingerbread.—One-half pound of molasses, two ounces of 
lntter, one pound of flour, a teacupful of buttermilk—the 
ordinary milk can be used, with the addition of a teaspoon- 
ful of tartaric acid—a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
ginger, and, if liked, a few seeds. Melt the butter with the 
molasses, then mix with the flour. Stir the carbonate of 
soda—and, when used, the tartaric acid—with the milk, mix 
thoroughly with the melted molasses and butter, add the 
ginger—about a teaspoonful of ground ginger will be suffi- 
cient. Place the mixture on an ordinary flat baking-tin 
and roll to desired thickness. Bake in a moderate oven till 
of a dark-brown outside. Three-quarters of an hour is the 
usual time allowed. Care must be taken not to let the 
oven be too hot, as the gingerbread eesily burns. 

Marble-Cake.—Dark part: One teacupful of sugar, half 
teacupful of molasses, half teacupful of bntter, two and a 
half teacupfuls of flour, half teacupful of milk, four yolks 
and one white of eggs, half teaspoonful of soda, one spoon- 
ful of spice. Light part: Two teacupfuls of flour, ono and 
a half teacupfuls of sugar, half teacupful of butter, half 
teacupful of milk, four eggs—whites only—one-qnarter 


$ pound of soda, one-half pound of spice. Mix these parts 
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separately, aud drop into the baking-tin by tablespoonfuls 
alternately. Bake two hours, This quautity will make 
two cakes, 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1.—WaLKinG- Dress, oF HELIOTROPE CASHMERE. 
The skirt is of plaid to correspond perfectly. The over- 
drapery hangs in a long point, both back and front, very 
much fulled iuto the waist in front. At the back, the waist 
and drapery are cut together, like a polonaise. The front 
of the bodice has a plaited vest with revers. The waistband 
begins at tae side-seams. Long coat-sleeves open on the 
outside of the arm, buttoned by eight small buttons. Hat 
of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips 
and loops of velvet ribbon. ‘This model will be good for 
Scotch zephyr-cloth in plaid and plain. 

Fig. 11.—WaLkiInG-CostUME, OF BrowNn-anp- Drap 
Piarp Camec’s-Hair. The skirt is plain. The front of 
the overdrapery is faced with brown silk to match, which 
shows in the arrangement of the plaits at the waist. The 
back falls straight and slightly looped. Plain round basque, 
with coat-collar opening over a chemisette of linen. 
coat-sleeves. 


Plain 
Toque of the material of the dress, edged 
with velvet and trimmed with loops of parti-colored plaid 
ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—WatkinG- Dress, .oF Waite Camet’s- Hair 
on Nun’s-Veiting. The front and sides of skirt are 
composed of box-plaits, with six small plaits between each, 
forming -a fan. The back-drapery hangs straight aud 
may be cut with the back of the bodice forming a polo- 
naise. The front of the bodice has a long plaited vest with 
revers. Cuffs of black velvet, waistband and loops of velvet 
ribbon. Hat of black straw, faced with velvet and trimmed 
with loops of white moiré ribbon. 

Fie. 1v.—WALKING- Dress, oF Peacock- Bive CHina- 
Sitk. The skirt is plain. The front-drapery is long and 
pointed, opening to the waist on the left side. Back- 
drapery slightly looped. Round waist, plaited in front 
to simulate a vest and edged on the right side with a frill 
of lace. The vest and soft sash are of surah to match. 
Iligh collar of the same. Coat-sleeves. 

Fig. v.—WALkinG-DreEss, OF BROWN PLAtp VELVET AND 
Buve Came.’s-Hatr. The front-pauel, of velvet, is l 


ae 





and-white teunis-flannel, Collar, belt, and cufls of biue 
surah. Hat of white felt, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. x1u1.—Lawn-Tennis Gown. Skirt of cream-white 
serge, waist of striped garnet-and-white tennis- flannel. 
Hat of white felt, faced with garnet velvet and trinimed 
with band of white gros-grain ribbon. 

Fie. xiv.—Yoke-Bopice, of jersey-cloth. Cuffs and 
collar of velvet. 

Fic. xv.—Swiss Bext, black velvet, embroidered either 
in silk or gold-thread. Three whalebones support the 
point. It is clasped invisibly round the waist over a 
blouse-dress. 

Fig. xvi.—TAILor-MAbE Jacket, of gray summer tweed, 
bound with a braid of darker shade and opening on the 
waistcoat of white cloth. 

Fic. xvu.—Bopice. Suitable for any soft material— 
nun’s- veiling or surah. Lace and ribbon the 
trimming. 

Fie. xviui.—Hat, or Brack Straw, lined with Tuscan 
straw. The band around the crown and the bows are of 
wide maize ribbon, with a narrower black ribbon laid 
over it. 

Fig. x1x.—Marze-Cotorep Straw Hat, lined with surah 
of a darker shade and trimmed with maize-colored ribbon 
and a square of figured canvas arranged in the ribbon. 

Fig. xx.—WaLkinc-CostumE. Jacket, box-plaited skirt, 
and draped tunic in mahogany-brown flanuel bunting 
stitched with red silk, to harmonize with the blouse-front 
in woolen canvas. Coronet-hat in brown felt, striped with 
red plush. Bow in fancy plush ribbon. 

GENERAL RemMaRKs.—The windows of all the shops are 
gay with the latest novelties in spring goods—woolena, 
India - silks, foulards, challis, bengulines, and the endless 
variety of cotton goods, ginghams, sateens, percales, etc. 
All tastes may be supplied, to suit the purse and require- 
ments of the purchaser. The fancy for combining two 
colors in costumes grows more marked as the season 
advances. The more striking shade is used for the petti- 
coat, vest, collar, cuffs, etc., while the contrasting colors 
form the bodice, drapery. These suits may be made 
inexpensive by huuting remnants which will combine well 
together ; but great care must be displayed in the selection. 


3 Fig. x11.—LawN-Tennis Gown, made of striped blue- 
3 
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upon the foundation-skirt.. The skirt of the dress is 
attached to the bodice, which fits like a coat over a vest 
of the material. Large lappets for pockets ornament the 
front of the skirt. Cuffs and revers of plaid velvet. 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with blue ostrich-tips and 
loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fria. vi.—Watkrno-Dress, OF CASHMERE AND Morrf To 
Matcn. The skirt is laid in deep kilts. The over-drapery 
furms a long point, one side of which is bordered with a 
wide band of moiré, and the back-drapery is also bordered 
with the same, but narrower. Bodice pointed, back and 
front. Vest of moiré. Collar and upper part of the full 
sleeves vf the moiré. Bonnet of straw, faced with velvet 
and trimmed with ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon. 

Fie. vir.—Hat, or Roven-anp-Reapy Straw, trimmed 
with loops-and-band of wide picot-edged ribbon. 

Fic. vii1.—SLeeve, trimmed with a bias scarf of plaid 
surah, 

Fic. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or Srrrpep Wooten. The 
underskirt is of the wider stripe, over-drapery and bodice 
of pin-striped goods to match. The bodice is full in front, 
eonfined at the waist-line by several rows of gathers. 
Full sleeves. Collar and cuffs of knife-plaiting. 

Fic. x.—Parasor, of pin-striped silk. Bamboo handle, 
ornamented by bow of ribbon. 

Fie. x1.—Bopicr, or Dark-Bive Cutna-S1rx, printed 
with flame-red. Band of red cambric tamboured with blué 
round the flounced basque and sleeves. Red bone buttons. 


Bengalines.—The printed bengaline—a fine summer pop- 
lin—promises to be the favorite material for afternoon- 
costumes. These are in ‘the loveliest pompadour designs, 
on cream, Suéde, pale-pihk,or blue ground. 

Challis.—This fabric is lighter in texture than cashmere 
and a trifle heavier than. nuh’s-veiling. These also are 
printed in sprigs, dots, and India designs. 

Sateens.—Every variety of color and design is to be found 
in these cotton goods, which bear so nearly the texture and 
appearance of foulard silk as to be almost undistinguishable 
when well made. All cotton dresses will be made with 
round waists and shirred basques. The round waist is 
without fullness at the shoulders, but is gathered into the 
belt, both back and front. Some have the open pointed 
, neck, others will lap, surplice-fashion, from right to left 
$ side. Yoke-waists will also be much employed for white 
‘ muslin, with embroidery or tucks for the yoke, sleeves, 
; ete., etc. Wide embroidered flounces for the entire skirt 
will again be in favor. 

Belts and long sashes of gros-grain and moiré ribbon wiii 
5 
| 
4 
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complete the more dressy costumes, while sashes of the 
material will be used for morning-dresses by young giris. 
Ginghams and percales are intended for the simple country 


costume.. These may be made either with a basque and 


piqué vest or a plaited Garibaldi, which has a box-plait 
$ down the middle of the front and is shirred ‘at the neck 


$ and waist-line. 
§ box-plait. 
S Cashmere, surah, and French flannel bodices made in this 


The back also is shirred, but without the 
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style will be much worn—and most useful, too—for cool 
mornings at seaside and mountain resorts. 

Tennis and mountain costumes are made of tennis-flannel, 
which comes in stripes, plaids, etc., etc., in imitation of the 
Scotch giughams. They are made up with a loose blouse- 
waist and kilted skirt or else with a full skirt gathered at 
the waist. 

Sleeves are moderately wide, with either flat plaits about 
the armholes or bouffant. When plaited, the plaits are 
only on the outside of the arm and plain on the rest. The 
plaits extend to the lower end of the sleeve, where they 
are held by a wristband terminating in a frill. 

Bonnets are not so highly trimmed as formerly—the 
tendency is to increased width. The Alsatian bow is the 
latest style. It is made of ribbon six to eight inches wide. 
Four or five loops, tightly strapped in the middle, form the 
entire trimming. Narrow ribbon is used for strings. 
Green of all shades will be the fashionable color. 

Wraps will be, almost without exception, with long 
rounded fronts almost meeting over lace vests, which hang 
loosely down the front of the dress. The backs and sleeves 
similar to those of last season. Lace and beading will be 
the fashionable trimming. 

For the throat, gold beads are again revived. 

It is prophesied that full drapings will not prevail, and 
that the extremes of the bustle of the present must yield 
to modification. Most of the imported gowns are simply 
plaited full at the back, without drapery of any kind. 

Windmill-roseties, flots of narrow ribbon, and broad sashes 
are prevailing additions to all dressy toilettes. 

For young girls, striped woolen skirts and high full bodices 
are very pretty, with a Swiss bodice laced in front. For 
more dressy occasions, a white foulard skirt with red foulard 
bodice and sash is very stylish. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHAMps. 

All sorts of pretty things in the way of spring fashions 
have made their appearance, The bonnets and hats of the 
season are especially elegant. In the former, the capote 
shape retains its sway, but the brim is no longer pointed 
after the fashion of a gabfe-roof. It is either worn close to 
the head or else turned up and lined with the same material 
asthe bonnet. The richest possible materials are used for 
these dainty little bonnets, and they are exceedingly delicate 
and artistic. One of the prettiest is in silver-gray gauze, 
striped with a narrow passementerie in gray silk and silver, 
and having a cluster of white lilac and green leaves set on 
the front. Another was in black gauze embroidered with a 
pattern of leaves in floss-silk, in old-tapestry shades of yel- 
low. The gauze was drawn in two butterfly-wing puffs in 
front of the brim. These puffs were encircled by a wreath of 
pink roses, and between them was set an aigrette of black 
heron’s-feathers. The long strings were in finger-wide 
faille ribbon of a delicate shade of pink. 

In the way of round hats, the novelties are the Tosca, 
the Watteau, and the Directoire, -The first-named style has 
acrown of moderate height and an immensely wide brim 
turned up at the back. It is trimmed with a profusion of 
flowers and with wide faille ribbon. Sometimes the flowers 
are replaced by a cluster of ostrich-tips. One in black 
straw was adorned with a large bouquet of pale-green hops 
and crimson roses set in front of the crown. In the Direc- 
twire style—which is really a revised and modified edition of 
the poke-bonnet—there is a tendency to great refinement of 
taste in the material and trimming. violent contrasts of 
color being avoided. One of these Directoire hats, for 
instance, was in fine Leghorn straw, the trimming faille 
ribbons and ostrich-plumes of the same hue as the straw. 
The Watteau has the brim extremely wide and the crown 
extremely low. It is shown in white braid, with the inside 
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- of the brim in fine black English straw. Around the crown 
is laid a flat garland of ivy, aud inside the brim at the left 
side is set a half-garland of crimson buds and roses that are 
arranged to droop over the wearer’s hair. Toques are also 

$ shown in fine black straw, trimmed with colored velvet. 

ja striking novelty in some of the wide-brimmed black 
straw hats is the introduction of an insertion in jet passe- 

3 menterie, let into the brim half-way between the edge and 

; the crown. Even these very broad hats have long strings 
put on like streamers at the back, but which are intended 
to be drawn forward and knotted under the chin. Long 
pins, with heads in yellow gilt representing stars or roses 
or horse-chestnuts or other pretty devices, sometimes set 

with imitation diamonds, are introduced into the trimmings 
of the small round hata. 

i The wraps of the season differ but little in shape from 

those of the past winter, except that they are in ‘‘ peau de 

soie”’ or faille instead of plush or velvet. The short fanci- 
ful mantelet of the dolman shape is still the style preferred. 

It has full bunches of ribbons set on the back just below the 

waist, and similar but smaller bunches finish the ends in 

front, which are of moderate length. The sides fit the figure, 
basque-fashion, and are finished with flat folds of ribbon, 
three in number, in a way that is very becoming to the 
figure. Then there are profuse masses of fine jet passe- 
menterie, and full ruffles of wide black lace, and also a lace 
fichu put on in flat folds meeting at the waist. So far these 
elegant wraps are all in black, a revival of the black silk 
mantilla of our mothers and grandmothers, or else in black 
and gold, that combination being immensely in favor, but 
always in a very subdued style, devoid alike of over- 
gorgeousness or glitter. Passementerie and fringes in 
smoked crystal, combined with jet, form novel and fashion- 
able trimmings for dresses and mantles. Then there is a 
novel style of pelisse or long coat, in red and black shot 
silk, brocaded with rippled lines in black satin and lined 
throughout with plain shot silk in the same colors. Full 
ruffles of lace cover the skirt-front and are put on up the 
back of the skirt. In front, they are caught here and there 
: with large rosettes composed of loops in black faille ribbon. 
; 





A fichu of black lace and ruffles of wide black lace on the 
sleeves complete this very elegant and tasteful garment. 
In light cloth and cashmere dresses for spring, braiding 
has replaced the fur trimming of the past winter, a deep 
2 band of braiding in fine cord bordering some very pretty 
$ suits in gray cloth, which have the corsage made with vest 
and cuffs of gray velvet. A device in braiding ornaments 
one side of the corsage, and, on the other, narrow flat folds 
of cloth cross the vest and are attached by a single large 
button at the waist. Black surah dresses, made with 
2 draped skirts, have the corsage and collar and cuffs striped 
} with lines in gold braid. 


> 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s Sartor-Costvme. Coat and knickerbockers 
of pin-striped navy-blue tweed. Collar of white cloth. 
} Hat of straw, faced with navy-blue serge and trimmed with 

ribbon to match. 

Fic. 11.—WaLKING-Costumg, for little girl of four years, 
made of light-drab camel’s-hair. Collar, cuffs, and belt of 
brown velvet. Toque of the material, with loops of brown 
velvet ribbon and a white quill. 

Fig. 111.—Ovutrpoor Dress, for girl of six years. Dress 
and over-jacket of pin-striped serge or flannel. Hat of 
straw, trimmed with plaid surah. 

Fic. 1v.—Togvur, of white or drab cloth, trimmed with 
loops of plaid ribbon and two quills. 

; Fic. v.—Grrw’s Sartor-Hat. Blue-and-white straw, 
3 trimmed with a band of striped ribbon and finished off with 
? a cockade-bow in blue-and-white corded ribbon. 
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CURED GRANDPA. 


Fact! The old gentleman was 
laid up all last winter with 
Rheumatism. 

“What cured you, Grandpa?” 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


My darling! If it was n’t for 
that there blessed medicine, 
Grandpa could n't handlean oar 
now. That's the best medicine 
in the world for Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, and all other blocd 
diseases. It cured like magic, 
and made me as well as ever.” 


“T was troubled with Rheumatism and 
confined to my house for weeks, but 
have been thoroughly cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”— Henry E. Rep, 17 
Telegraph st., Boston, Mass. 

‘Eight years ago I had so severe an 
attack of Rheumatism that I could not 
move from the bed, or dress, without 

help. I tried many remedies, but obtained no relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Two bottles of this medicine completely cured me.’’—E. T. Harris, 
River st., Rockland, Mass. 


“For Rheumatism, and all diseases arising from impure blood, there is no 
remedy, with which I am acquainted, that can afford such relief as Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It has effected, in our city, many most remarkable cures.” — RicHARD 
H. Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THE FAVORITE 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Itcures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


D: J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1, Six bottles, $5 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


We sincerely belicve that 
never before have we been 
able to offer our customers 
so good and stylish a line of 
SPRING GOODS as now. 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


Our line of Cheviot Suit- 

ings, guaranteed absolutely 

all wool, is particularly 

remarkable. Our smvothi- 

faced goods also are very 

’ carefully selected to suit our 

trade, whose wants we know 

new from long experience. For six cents, we mail you 

twenty samples of these cloths, self-measurement blanks 

sv accurate that we guarantee a fit. Alsv, if you men- 

tion this magazine weseud you a good fortyeight-inch linen 

tape-measure. Or, if you must save time, seud us your 

waist, inside leg, hip, and knee measures, together 

with $3 and 45 ceuts to prepay express or postage. We 

gua antee safe delivery, For any cause, a customer 

of ours may return hes goods and receive back his money 

or @ hew garment, a guarantee of which statement may 

be obtained by writing to the American Express Company— 

capital $20 000,000—at Boston, N.B.—In buying goods 

by mail, itis a good rule tv send money only to 

concerns that are well known throughout the 

country anid aveid the countless imitators thit 

spriuy up foruday to compete with old and regular 
establishments, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 

their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 

and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 

Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 

Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, Bl’k Heads, S: 

ier etc, and their treatment. Sen: 
JOHN H. 


es, 4th edition. 
: OODBU 
<8? North Pearl St. Albany, N. ¥. 
hme Established 1870. Facial 





Ynventor of F 
2 Appliances, Springs, etc, Six Parlors, 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 


With Thread Cutter attached. 

Fasten to dress button while knitting, 
crocheting, or sewing. Made of silvered 
spring wire. Fits anysizespoot. Every 
lady needsit. Sample, 15e, 2 for25,doz, 
75 cts. Stamps taken. Agents wanted. 
HOWARD "G. CO., Providence, R. I. 





LYDXA EE. 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weak 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weekness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Gcneral 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound fs 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E, PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of theliver, 25 ets per tox. 











LADIES. 


Dr. De La MONT E’S Wonderfal Secret for 
beautifving th> Complexien and developing the 
orm, Free! Wilcox Specific Co. Phila., Pa. 


‘FD ORADRESSSHIELDS 
=a THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


WKMANN& CO BALTIMORE M71 SAMPLE PAIR SOC 








FRINGE, Hidden Name and Fi 
@ards, 16@ Album Pictures, New 
Samples and this Ring, all 10 cents. 


& €o, North Haven, Conn, 


IM. GOL 


——_ 


Great Reduction! 





DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER 


ne by Eminent Physte!n:+. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harmless to 
the skin and free from poisonous drugs: highly per- 
fumed; never fails to permanently remove the 
hair; put up in plain packets in the form of a 
sealed letter. Price, 8100 per packet. Sold 
by Druggists. We will send it by mail on re- 
ceipt of price 


LIPS, 
FACE, 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 
V1 Park Piace, . New Yerk. 


ARMS. 
TOKOLOGY 22°: 22252" 
Sample pages NTS 


The most ular work for 
99,000 SOLD gor 22%° 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ii, 


—-Seold by all Druggists.—— 
HAIR 


| ON THE 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.—— 
It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
chanand 





intheshghtest. ‘Thissoap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
I" washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial wiil demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
pF pen all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia an or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price, Ask for 







































: = —->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<-— 
= 12H (HieFREmeies| and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine te 








Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
FAMILIES Tr AVELERS) der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 


Re carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
WITH Fut Instructions and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 


<2 FILLS A WANT i ne ying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
is u 


| ae LONG WISHED FOR; wonderf 
[ron $ RICE 8 CO, _ Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 




















FREE. 
CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349 307. 


J, B,WATKINS name 





‘ Sok ad ces and JEWELRY: 
By return mail. ‘Full descri tion ib ree © Low Prices. 
Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- eo rackiet 


cutting. MOODY & Cv., Crncinnatt, 0. The Domestic Mfg. G0 Aies 








rd, Conn. 

























17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 


and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 


In amounts of $300 and upwards, for 
sale at our New York office 
at par and «ccrued interest, 
et ce ands surplus of 1,099,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is further 
pore 4 S41 t Mortgages on Real Estate worth over &250.000, 
deposited with the TO oe Loan and Trust Co. of New York, with full power of sale, 
Each Debenture Bond is certified by said Trust Co. 
If preferred, Mortgages will be made direct to the investor, Principal and interest fully guaranteed, 





All Bonds, gd interest by half-vearly coupens, Peustile at the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
patrons, address 


‘or pamphlet with fall i by Some to a oy 450 testimonials by our 
ma P “S WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENEY DICKINSON, New Yorls Manager, 248 Broadway, ‘ 
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Elegant Form 


and PERFECTLY 

COMFORT COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’S 

SkirtSupporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY,HARMON & CHADWICK, New Ilaven, Conn, 


THE BEST 


INVEST MENT 


for the Family, th ee or the Prof: 
sional or Publie Li cag 


ary, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


of nat qictionary 
A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in ‘One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, . & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. _ 


~ BRE YOl a ARRI RE YOU MARRIED If you are not, 


ou ry xs 
a ° sya tte 
a, ) wart ‘Bg Circulars free. 
IETY, , Box 


GSCAF ROOM. ECWLERS. 43 





pita 


LITARY. T 








OPIUM @ hk’ eit ‘CURED 


4t home. No pain or nervousshock. Small expense. 
“he LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, Ii. 








AGENTS WANTED for Ladies and Children’ 8 
' LA DY Wear. Valuable free, 


Write Mrs. F.C. Farrington, Box 648 .Chicag:. 





Psi ne’s 


Givin 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
=a ache,Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN a ALVERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Eauriches 


Pe A “LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
ASA DIURETIC. It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Reeommended by professional and businessmen, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 





500 PARCELS OF MAIL, FREE. 


Address the Mart Oo., Kennedy, N N.Y. 


SEE HERE | Why not save one-half on 1000 nee- 
ful articles? Send for catalogue. 
Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SOALE CO., Curcaco, ILL. 


360 New Embossed Scrap-Pictures and Elegant Sam 
Cards for 10 cts, Nat1owaL CaRp Oo., Camden, s. 


_FR 











Our mammoth illustrated on Dress 
wna + hee by Will C. Reed’s Tailor Sys- 
Address Reod Magte Seale Co., Quiney, Lil. 


BLES TESTED SEED 


HIRA}. i SIBLEY & OO., 
Rocuestse, N. Y., & Ontcaao, Int, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE anpb 


ONLY 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Bxhibition. 


MUSIC «"PiaNO AND ORGAN“ 


aid ofa teacherby ohn eSoper’s Instantaneous Guide 
te the keys, No previona knowledge of music whatever 
required. Send for book of testimonials, Frus. — 
SOPER MUSIC CO., Box 1487, New York, N. ¥ 








ver ire Ty 
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. Sounded 


Warranted Seed. on 


the Weller that 


the a are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
gro 


r. Raising a large proportion of my deed enables 


me 10 warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 


table and Flower Beod Cata: 


eee for 1888, FREE 
for eve 


son and daugh of Adam. It is 


am liberaily illustrated with nhs made direct} 


from photographs of vegetables grown on my a 


farms, Besides an immense variety of standard seed, 
will find in it some valuable ne’ 


Ech other catalogue. As the ori, 


ape 


Beet, ~ abhag ond. — 


io Potatoes, Hubbard 
head 


rn, and a score of other 


valeauie een apices Pieri vite he ‘patronage of the public. 


REGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ODORLESS 


Fer Lawns, Green Housea, 
Gurdens, &c. Put up te 
800 pound oe Send for 
elrew aud prices. 
£E.8. FITOH, ~~ City, Mich. 








FARM | ANNUALEI SS 


oo —e —< Hog? EE 


‘We STLEE BURPE 


PLANTS, 


endl Valuable a Now Books on c arden Topics. 
Et deserihes RAR re WO Eur LES ta Vecetables ani 
Flowers ef be obtained eleewhe! 





How to grow strawberries, berries, black- 
FRUITS berries, pes, peaches, spelen, pears, and 


apples. New ed edition for 10 cts., or ten names 
of fruit-growers, Purney & Woopwarp, Brentwood, N. Y, 








MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


GHORTHAND Writing thoroughly = 


by mail or perso 
”__Scort-Browns CotLeGr, 1006 Chestnut 8t., Phi i 
$! = TO 88 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s.feet.. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDBR COMPANY, Hotty, Mion. 











Bees ry ae wi 











| N K | - BLACK. | - VIOLET 
ee | ae GREEN 
without the slightest trewble, and ata 
200 per gen ith WALPO: pepe PO ERS, 
sre si will via weveral — of the best Ink in the world. 
Package ef either lor 98 een diseount in Ja-ge pack- 
e ‘Tak for sale. Used extensive! a 

ond | Book } Manufacturers. 


VeAND > SHEMIOAL GOMRANY, 


Bee BLS 1 
~~ Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 


“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Thro ney 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICAN.Y. Gnas 

















@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 16 DAVE. HOLDER I SHABLE. z 

Has earned highest professional and general indvrse- 
ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, writes: 
“I have add ng brush in use. It 7 gives the teeth 
an extremely pleasant feeling of polish. 


OZZONI’S 


ICATED 


| COMPLEXION 


ep y to the skin. Re. 
lmplog frockiog and and ‘iscolorations For 
mailed for 3 cw 


OWDER. a 


THE ENGLE worn wn GUN 





Senp 2c. stamp ror Descriptive Cincutans. By express, in 
A WOODEN BOX PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U. §. with 125 provec- 
TnEs, $2.00. ENGLE SPRING HazeTon, Pa. 


Wonderful Offer 
OES 
re EL tere nhy 


introduce eur New C 1s for 
=e Fs mbersed and Floral Cards, 








ey ey Pictures, Easter Doves Fan 
Ria bt) cy. can Carda (mame caraee: st posh 
Serape be. Newsha aveau Cord Co., Naseaa, N.Y. 


Eig aro erence, 


Pape 
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HE TOY 
the child 
likes best! 


We take pleasure in 
informing our pa- 
trons that our stock 
of the celebrated 


ANCHOR 
STONE « 


BUILDING- 
BLOCKS, 


Chriatmas, is now replenished and 
renewal of their kind orders, 
list will be forwarded gratis, on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 


NEW YORK, 319 BROADWAY; or LONDON, E. ©. 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


$93 Sewing: Machine Frag! 


We want one person in mig mt ek ee ne township, to wt 
in their homesa line of o ; to those who will 
keep and “amg show Mek fn < ete rt ho call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
allthe attachments ‘Lis machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Bafere the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for $93; it now sells for $50. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WONUVERFUL THING ON EAKTH, 
but you ean secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show te those who call, aset ef eur 
elegant and unequaled art samples. Wedonot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they beceme 
your own property, The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE ef cost. How can we deall this? —ecasily enough! We often get 
as mach as $2,(K0 or $5,000 in trade from even a small place. after 
our art samples have remained where they could bée seen fura month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those wiro write to 
us at once, will secure, PRE, the very best Sewing Machine manu. 
factured, and the finest general assertment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write te us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should yeu conclude te go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at ence, TRUE & CO., Aurusta. Maine 


DRESS-STAYS 


Finished in three grades. 

STinDarp Qua.ity. 
Cloth-covered and satin-covered. Sold by the yard only. 
Trythem, “The Storyof Featherbone™ sent free. A-idress 
Tus W Warren Beatuiraone Uompaxy, Three Qaks, Mich.| = 


completely sold ont before 
fully assortel, anl solicit 
The price- 


id) 














DANDRUFF 
should nerer beneg- 
lected, because its 
natural end is in 


BALDNESS. 


The chief requiro- 
ment of tle hair is 
eleanliness — th or- 
oushshampooing for 
women once a fort- 
night, and for men 
once ® week. Tho 
best arent for tho 

i 


aneesits TAR SOAP. 


and Beal y for Nursery purposes and for 
+ 


LF a ee 
THE PA re oak M FG. 


Lo. Too Fulton St., New Ver!, 


$2500 IN PRIZES and $60 to $100 pay a month. 
Every man. woman, or child send 5c, postage 


| 4 hei se sample, with 40 PAGES FULL-SIZE MUSIC. 


Musical Galaxy, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Muss. 


Wreavles’® 


L) LADIES. ever of- 
My A Now’s your time to ag eae up 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees,and secure a voomth, 
Se en ecru 
‘ca Set, or some wat 
old Band Moss Rose Dinner r Bet, on: Gold Band Mosa 
Decorated Toilet Set, For fu 


Pe nee Antt 





THE 


GREATAMERICA® 


rs address 
GREA' Mike CAN TRA ca, 
583, esey St., New York, 





i ie "NOT INSL URES t the 











OSEPH 
! STEEL 





ues 


Cold Medal, Paris es 1878. 


ae Favorite Miners, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 











rs BY FFALO [SHIA WATER 


Nature’s Specific for Bright’s Disease, 


Gout, 


RADE MARK Pal 


y tend Clty of New York, etc.: 


In al and B Tregard it as hig 


Tr in cases of a dozen halt 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, 
a Diseases o the Mind and Nervous 
T have for some time made use of the male Lithia Water in cases of ee of the resen | 
with Bright's Disease of the Kidueys or with a Gouty Diathesis. Th2 resulta bwe Leen eminent 
D-, Alfred L. Loomis, Professor ef P+thology and Practical Medicine in the Medica 


Rheumatism, Etc., Etc. 


Wrong of U.B. wn (Retired), Professer of 


vere pool licated 
ianeege com plica 
Department of the University 


“For the past four years, I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic 
ul Neshritis (third pe of ay, he Disease), lly conte Goutyand Rheumatic subjects, with the 


bottles, tt 
THOS. F. GOODE, slonen haifaation bottles ws. *LETHIA 'SPRIN 


most marked bewe/fit. 


S, VA. 
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gt FERRIS’ PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER IS THE BEST 


EASY TO ADJUST. HOLDS SECURELY—will not cut the finest stockings. 


OD SENSE 


“f \MPROVE 


‘FERRIS’ 


PATENT 


&@~Be sure your Ganest to erent 
“Good Sense” 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


Fer HOSE 


RING BUCKLE AT HIP supporter. 


TAPE FASTENED BUTTONS—will not pull off. 
CORD EDGE BUTTON HOLES—will not wear ont. 
romueenes NOW IN USE by} 


Misses and Children. 


‘=| LEADING RETAILERS BEST’ FWearandFinieh. 


\ everywhere. 


341 Broadway, NEW Y 


BEST M 


MARSHALL FIFLD & CO., CHICAGO, f.! 
Wholesale Western Agents. ¥ 


throughout, 





Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southaworth’s 
Complete Works in 43 Volumes. 


Mrs. Southworth is the Greatest 
of all American Novelists. 


Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICE. 
Only $1.50 each, or &64.50 a Set. 


They contain a new portrait of Mrs. Southworth 
and her autograph, also a view of her home on 
the Potomac, both engraved on steel. 

Mrs. Southworth’s books have great originality. 
fine descriptions, startling incidents, scenes of 
pathos, and are of pure moral tone. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 
Ishmael; or, In the ap oh oa “Self-Made.” 
Self-Raised; or, From the mh tre) 

The Fatal Recret. The Fatal Marriage. 

The Lost Heiress. The Deserted Wife. 
Tried For Her Life. Love’s Labor Won. 

Crnel as the Grave. A Noble Lord. 

The Maiden Widow. Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 
The Family Doom. Tho Artist’s Love. 

The Bride's Fate. The Gipsy’s Prophecy. 
The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties. 
Fair Play. Vivia; or, Secret of Power. 
How He Won Her. The Two Sisters. 

Victor’s Triumph. The Missing Bride. 

A Beautiful Fiend. Wife's Victory. 

The Spectre Lover. The Mother-in-Law. 
Prince of Darkness. Haunted Homestead. 
The Christmas Guest. rod of the Isle. 

Fallen Pride. Allworth Abbey. 

The Widow's Son. Retribution. 

Bride of Llewellyn. 
The Fortune-Seeker. 4 
The Bridal Eve. ystery of Dark Hollow. 
India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 

The | hantom Wedding; or, House of Flint. 


4a Vivery family and every private or public library 
and reading-club in this country should have in it some 
of the vol if not a lete set of this new edition 
of the famous works of Mrs, Emma D. F. N. Southworth 
at the low price they are now published at. 


BQ Copies of any one or more of Mrs. Southworth’s famous 
ora ss, 1 he set bs them, named frelon a be sent to 


any one,fo any address, at,once, free ef fr 
$6160 orto cote 





remitting $1.50 for nok beok wanted, or 
sel, to the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BQ> Mrs. Southworth’s books are sale by all. booksellers 
everywhere, and are published and for sale by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. STEPHENS’ BOOKS 


MBS. STEPHENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. An entire new 
editiun has just been published, in twentythree volumes, 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, bownd in 
morocco cloth, library style. with a full- -gilt back, and 
are sold by all booksellers everywhere at the low price 
of $1.50 each or $34.50 a set. 


210th EDITION, READY THIS DAY. 


HELENS BABIES 


Two hundred and ten thousand copies of “Hetirn’s 
Basres” have already been printed and sold, and it con- 
tinues to be the most popular book in the world. It is 
published by T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia; price 
fifty cents in paper cover, or $1.00 in cloth. 

JUST ONE DAY. By John Habberton, author of “ Helen's 

Babies.” Paper cover, 50 cents. 


THE ANNALS OF A BABY. Fully equal to “ Heleu’s 
Babies.” Illustrated cover. Paper,50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS. By John Habberton, author 
of “ Helen’s Babies.” Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 00. 
BERTHA'S BABY. Equal to “ Helen’s Babies.” 


With an 
illustrated cover. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





1888 EDITION OF 


Fraqcatelir’s lodem cook 


FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK for 1888 is published 


this day, and is a practical guide to the culinary art in all 
its branches, and it is the Pest and most complete cook- 
book im the world. It has just been reprinted from the 
tacenty-sizth London edition, just issued in London, with large 
additions never before published. With 68 illustrations. 1480 
receipts, 600 pages. Price Fire Dollars. In club of two, 


at. $4.50 each, or @ chib of four, at $4.00 euch, 





RB Any of above books will be sent, free of y pomansy on receipt 
of retail price. Write for our catalogue ; 

23~ Petersons’ entertaining books will he ‘saa Sor eale by 
all Booksellers and Railroad News-Agents everywhere. 

Reag~ Address all orders and remittances, for any or all of the 
above books, to the publishers, 


T.B.PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 WANTED.— Ant agent és wanted tn every town, to tke 
orders for Mrs, Southworth's, Mrs. Stephens’, and our other 
pores | books, Write for special prices, terms, mode, aud 





conditions , which are very easy, and will return a large income. 
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Caution.— POND’S 


EXTRA CT has been 





The genuine has 


the words 
“POND’S EXTRACT” 


SORE THROAT, 
TOOTHACHE, 
DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, 
Etc., Ete. 
blown in the glass, and our 
picture trade mark on sur- 


rounding buff wrapper. 
a no other prepara- 


xtrac 


Pain Disappears. 
Inflammations Vanish. 
Hemorrhages Cease. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


, Breakfast Cecoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


+. Qil has been-removed. It has three 


times the strength of Cocea mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


m@ and is therefore far more economi- 
im cal, costing less than one cent @ 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


im admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 


V. Baba & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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BAKER’S 


w Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pres 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 180!. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


Lp 


FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 
The oldest and the best in the world. The 


| hair dressed daily with this unrivaled prepara- 


tion will never decay, or fall out, or lose its 
| lustre, or show any signs of disease or decline, 
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VF ‘ae Xe ly~ 
°K COLGATE a Co's 
© forthe thorough Baa of the 

perfume into every particle of the soap, 
elaborate and intricate machinery is 
used and every cake is stamped with 


such enormous pressure (30 tons)that 
it will outlast all other toilet soaps. 
Hes ———— 9.6) 


C CGTEERGRID 
‘fi addition fo the unequalled washic? 


qualities of Cashmere Bouquetits perfumeis 
exceptionally delicate and delightful, beine 








xe of sweet delicious Oriental odors. 


ort | cf: 
( essrs. Colgate & Co: have sold in the} pas 


year an amount of their CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Toilet Soap far in excess of the combined 
imports of Toilet Soaps from England, france 
Germany, Italy and all other countries. 

| FAsd {eae 





This s enormous saleo ofa sine Saar is all 


the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Cashmere Bouquet is but one of 103 varieties 
of toilet soaps manufactured by Colgate & Ca 
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| JOSEPH CILLO 


STEEL 


Cold Medal, Paris Lane k (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404. 
332, 351, 170, and his other styies. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 





FREE! i. 


Seed and Catalugue for stamp; 10 — fur 
25 ce nts. 


KE. M. BULLARD, West Swanzey; N .H, 


YouNs: FOLKS—containing German stories, with English 
translation. Subs.,$1. Young Funks, Box 2020, N. Y. 


By return mail. Full | ‘description 

R E Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- 
, cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
~HORTH AND Writing ” thorough'y tanghi 
by mail or personally. 


AGENTS WANTED for Ladies and Children's 
Soort-BRowNe ComtEce, 1006 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 








= Write Mrs. F F.C. F Farrington, , Box 648, Chicag». | 


Weur, Valurble samples free, conditionally. 





Send soceenetiny bes Pius, 
ben 8 tehe 


atin, and for Pa 
0, Wrnosxey, Providence. It. i 


| 1 PKT OF CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER 








EWELER®S’ SAWDUST for cleansing jewelry and 


Send 12 ets. for bex. 
ohnston, 150 Bowery. Full instructions. 


AN®LADIES® 


using ** Adiposidia ” gain 15 lbs. of solid flesh a 
month, A d:icivus beverage containing no —~ 
Particalars (sealed) 5c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., 
TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50. FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDEBR COMPANY, Ho ty, Mica. 


_ PEERLESS DYES aitsersusce 


Soutpsy Drvecists, 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
—t yr Mabe will ow wl Famous Tailor Sys 
Rood Magic Seale Co., Quincy, Il, 


OPIUM 8 ® ht Lats CURED 


t home. No or nervousshock. Small expense, 
Sie RSE ne 


keeping gems always bright. 
J. J. H, 




















SOCIETY RAPIDS. By an anonymons writer wel 
known in fashionable circles. just published by T. B. Peter- 
son '& Brothers, Philadelphia, is a crisp and sprightly 
novel of fashionable life, in which the sori ‘ty shoals and 
those who gronnd on them are treated in a way that 
is at once pleasant and absorbing. The satire i¥ as 
keen as the humor is enjoyable. Price 50 cents in paper; 
or in neat cloth, black and gold. 75 cents. 





KEELEY CO.. Dwight, Ill. 
KENNETH CAMERON. By Judge L. Q. C. Brown, 
of Lotitsinna, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, is a strong and interesting romance of life 
and love in Lovisxiana before the war. Among ita many 
attractive points ix @ vivid description of ar exciting horse- 
Face, fully éqial to anythit¢ in Mawley Smart's greatest 
sporting-novels, The negro characters and dialect are 
particularly natural, Price in morocco cloth, gilt, $1.25. 





LG These tivo new books will be found for sale by al Bo~ksellers and at all’ News-Stenda everyuhere, or copies of 
them willbe se t to any one, to any place, at once, postpaid, on remitting the price to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RS Lady Canvassers wanted. Write for Catalogue and speciat rates to canvassers, large wages in a pleasant busthese, 
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HOW TO MAKE 


3 


Dany 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
asfisient in 
—— o stamps,anda 
descript:re cir- 
cular, with testi- 
monials, will be 
oan you sealed, by 
rn mail, 





veloped fiqures, 
died by the use of 
Fal S70 You can buy our back-geared serew cutting 
instructions for its use. Almort any boy 
Workars of Wood or Metal, in the Workshop, 
from their jobs than by any other means for doing their 
the above R BUS in three words, we will prese: tan Elegant 


fat busts, ete., 
ADI PO-MALEN E 
a 
engine lathe. For $2.50, a hook (The Com- 
ow find time, befere * going for himself,’ to master this 
without steam-power, by using outfits of Barnes’s Patent 
work. Send for catalogue. 
Selitaire Diamond ing Byte S255 to the 
mn 


fng to unde 
which can be remé- 
L.E.MARSH & CO,, Madison 8q., Phila., Pa. 
plete Practical Machinist) that gives full 
lathe, and thus establish the foundation of a valuable trade. 
Foot-Power Machinery, can bid lower and save niore money 
Ww. F. & JOHN ‘BARNES CO., 692 Ruby St, Rockford, il. 
To the first person who will give us tlecorrects lution of 
Watch 


e ie there Ans so many Correct answers), a handsome {/Silver- 
ickel Watch; all stem-winding and stew-eetting and 
warranted. ith your answer send 25c., (s ee 
silver) for three monthg’ trial subscription to the SUN 
SIDE,” (the old favorite $ .00@ year family monthly, estab- 
lished a a andwe will present you; absolute'y free, our 
Grand 25.cent Combination Package 
coiaaig seven packs of fon Being cardsand se variety of 
(Chess, Checkers, &c.,) puzzles, &c., too numerous to 
we ty but al poteretiog andinstructive. It is a genuine Box 
of Fun, overeat ys , and hasnever been sold for less 
than 25c, in iberal offer is made to introduce our Paper 
into new homes and is limited to June lst. The resultof the 
Rebus contest will be published in the June “SUNNYSIDE.” 
N o., New Haven, Conn. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free aw TO REDUCE wrioer and £8 pore. 
ently eure OBESIT @niy sure oa. ies 
and nauseous dru 4 Mh k wrt vodeee ao with n fall in. 
Srusiens HOW TO ACT, sent in sa plain sealed envelope for 

__Setamps. E. K LYNTON 3 Place New York. 
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TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 
¢ 
DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 

GROPS Of RusiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANN 


PRICE 25%A BOTTLE 
PUT UP AY. 


HOYT'S “GERMAN COLOGNE. 


LOWELL,MAS 


OZZ ZONI’S: 


DICATED 


| COMPLEXION 


parts a brilliant t cy to theskin. Re. 
oven sil Bipimples, ie freckles and Gietclorationd, For 
Sale by ruggists, or mailed for 50 cts 


OWDER. ne 
JRADRES SSSHIELDS 


He BEST INTHE WORL 


BALTIMORE.MS | SAMPLE PAIR 30C© 


Great Reduction! | 
50 FRINGE, Hidden Name and Floral 
Cards, 200 Album Pictates, New 
Samples and this Ring, all 10 cents. 
A. Clinton & Co, North Ha 











von, Conn. 


Wonderful Offer 
ES — 
ERE lek, 3 Hani 


Knife 
ts tolohies ott Wows 
bt i rh Fier bossed and Piterten pace 
RT PRINTING OO. Wallin, sford, OL 


SEE HERE | Why not mavo one-half on 1000 uso- 


ful articles? Send for catalogue. 
Big pay to agénts. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Cuicago, Inn, 
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It goes right into your kitchen, laundry 
; ff and house-cleaning departments, and takes 
geo¢s “Wp the drudgery out of all work the aim of 
“2 eg) ls)which is cleanliness. Pearline is the 
7 greatest known detergent. Economical, 
saves time, clothes and paint, in fact it 

is the roth Century means of having 

things perfectly clean with reduced 

labor. Millions use it. Millions more 

will. Beware of peddled imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 








We sincerely believe that 


never before have we been 
able to offer our customers 
80 good and stylish a line of 


SPRING GOODS as now. 
DO YOU WEAR 


DAG Qmpound 


= line of Saves Suit- For The Nervous 
ngs, guaranteed absolutel 314 
all wool, is partic nlariyy _ Debilitated 
remarkable.  Qur smvoth- A d 
faced goods also are very e ge 
carefully selected to suit our 
- trade, whose wants we know URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
now from long experience. For +ix cents, we mail you ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
twenty samples of these cloths, s«lf-measurement blanks Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
ee ore — we a a ae a if — men- affections of the Kidneys. 
on this magazine;we send you a g: utyeight-inch line 
tape-measnre. Or, if you ok ss toss, Lond a am AS A NERVE TONIC, Tt Strengthens 
i —o leg, nip, and knee measures, together end Quiets the Nerves. 
and 35 cents prepay express or postage. We ' . 
guarantee sife delivery, For any cauxe, a customer Pl aay Re ETERATIVE, mi Peete ont 
ef ours may return his goods and receive back his money . 
er a new gurment, a guaranteo of which statement may AS A LAXATIVE, i! ects mildly, but 
be obtained by writing to the American Express:Company— surely, on the Bowels. 
capital $20 090,000—at Boston: N.B.—In buying goods 6 
by mail, itis a good rule t» send money only t+ AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Ki 
concerns thve Sia wen known Veressiout tre neys and Cures their Diseases. 
country and avo mw countless imitators tht Recomin: men. 
spring up fora day to compete with old and regular > ended by professional and businees 
establishments Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. BURLINGTON, VT. : 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
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CHILD'S-DRESS, HAT. 











WALKING-DRESS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. BOY’S-FROCK. PARASOL. 


















































PRINCESS WALKING-DRESS. 



































CROQUET-DRESS. 
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CASE FUR CREWELS, SILKS, Eve. 





BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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CASE FOR CREWELS, SILKS, Erc.: 
































GOOD-BY, DEAR MOTHER. 





As Published by Sep. Winner & Son., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Words and Music by ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Moderato. “. 
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1.Out up-on_ the o-cean sail-ing Soon 
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our gal -lant ship will 
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And_ with stead -y 


winds pre-vail-ing She 
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will dash a- cross the 
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Soon will be the hour of part-ing— On the com-ing day, 


Copyright, 1888, by SEP. WINNER. 








GOOD-BY, DEAR MOTHER. 

































































The sigh. I _—_can- not smoth-er, Good 









































No fear I know, Good - by good-by, dear moth-er. 
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2 3- 
Storms are many on the ocean, When I rock upon the billow 
Wrecks are many on the sea, O’er the bosom of the deep, 
Oh, with what a sad emotion, As I rest upon my pillow 
Do I now depart from thee. Dreams of thee shall sweeten sleep. 
Dangers threaten every quarter Days may bring their passing pleasures, 
Wheresoe’er we roam, . Brief and few I own, 
But duty calls me o’er the water, But I shall seek earth’s rarest treasures 
Far from thee and home.— Refrain. All for thee alone.— Refrain. « 
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